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THE JERUSALEM CONFERENCE AND 
JESUS’ NAZARETH VISIT 


A Study in Pauline Chronology 


DONALD T. ROWLINGSON 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


N A recent publication John Knox proposes to cut the Gordian knot 

of Pauline chronology by means of a radical readjustment of the 
perspective of Acts with regard to the Jerusalem Conference.t His 
theory is that the conference described in Acts 15 really took place, not 
immediately after Paul’s first campaign (Acts 13-14), but during the 
visit to Syria which is barely mentioned in Acts 18 22-23, and at that 
point entirely unmotivated. The theory rests upon an absolute depend- 
ence upon the inferences of Paul’s Letters, especially Galatians, I & 
II Corinthians, and Romans, combined with a critical appraisal of 
Lucan ‘‘tendencies.”” The purpose of the present study is to make 
emphatic the reasonable nature of the proposed reconstruction, by means 
of a comparison of Luke’s version of Jesus’ Nazareth Visit with his 
portrayal of the Jerusalem Conference, the assumption being that his 
methods of using Mark in the composition of his Gospel provide a clue 
to his methods of using sources in writing the later volume. It is believed 
that such a comparison, when viewed in the light of all the relevant data 
in Acts and the Letters, supports the proposal of Knox with respect to 
the Jerusalem Conference. 

The first thing to do is to get clearly in mind the method which Luke 
has employed in composing his account of Jesus’ Nazareth Visit (Luke 
4 16-30), and to observe its pivotal significance in the total portrait of 
Jesus which he paints. Luke has done four things with his Marcan source, 
the last three of which constitute different aspects of one process. First, 
he has omitted the visit at the point where it would normally come, 
following Mark’s order, after 8 56 (cf. Mark 5 21—66), and he has in- 
serted it in the Marcan framework immediately after the Temptation 
and the general statement of Jesus’ preaching in Galilee (cf. Mark 
4 12-15). The three additional things which he has done are to rewrite, 
supplement, and dramatize the Marcan story. That he has not simply 
substituted another version for that of Mark, as he has in the treatment 
of the Call of Peter (Luke 5 1-11 and Mark 1 16-20), can be established 
by a careful comparison of the two accounts, and this in turn supports 
the thesis that he has consciously changed the Marcan sequence of events. 

Similarities between the two versions make it evident that the Marcan 


t Chapters in a Life of Paul, Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1950, especially Parts I & II. 
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story is at the base of Luke’s report. In both Jesus comes to Nazareth, 
enters the synagogue, participates in its leadership, produces a mixed 
reaction of wonder and resentment, comments adversely about a prophet 
being unacceptable in his own country, and is finally repulsed by his 
hearers. Practically everything else in Luke’s account consists of 
supplementary materials which serve the purpose of dramatizing the 
Marcan story and of emphasizing Luke’s special interests. Furthermore, 
Luke makes two concessions to the Marcan chronology which show that 
he is aware of Mark’s sequence of events: he introduces the recognition 
on the part of the audience of Jesus’ previous work in Capernaum (4 23), 
even though, contrary to Mark, he does not describe it in detail until 
after the visit (4 31 #. corresponding to Mark 1 21 #.); and he generalizes 
Mark’s statement of Jesus’ preaching in 1 14-15 to make it include wide- 
spread activity in Galilee (Luke 4 14-15). Thus, to believe that in this 
instance Luke has produced a creative revision of his Marcan source is 
preferable to the theory that he has an entirely different version which 
he has substituted bodily for Mark. 

When we take into account Luke’s methods of treating Mark in 
general, the creative nature of his method at this one point becomes even 
more impressive. In many ways he deals with Mark much more freely 
than does Matthew, especially in terms of the amount of his omissions 
and additions. Like Matthew, on the other hand, he improves Mark’s 
style and makes a number of revisions. The point to be emphasized, 
however, is that in general he follows Mark’s sequence of events, his 
additions to Mark being mostly insertions of blocks of material like the 
Infancy Narratives, the Sermon on the Plain, and the Central Section 
(9 s1—18 14); his many omissions of Mark, especially of 6 45—8 26, do 
not alter this general impression. In addition to these generally- 
recognized phenomena, Luke occasionally changes the sequence of 
events and provides them with a different setting, as in the case of the 
Great Commandment and the saying about Jesus’ True Brethren; he 
occasionally substitutes his own version of an event for that of Mark, 
as in the Call of Peter, although most of these are minor items such as 
his version of the Last Supper; he also dramatizes incidents such as 
Jesus’ prayer in Gethsemane. The general impression which his Gospel 
gives, however, is that of a dependence upon Mark for the sequence of 
events, and of faithfulness to Mark when he is using him.? That is, it 
is actually a marked exception when he deals as radically with a Marcan 
story as he has with the Visit to Nazareth, combining at one and the same 
time a shift in chronology with a dramatic rewriting and supplementation. 

There is only one adequate explanation of this: Luke has consciously 


2 The Proto-Luke Hypothesis is very misleading to the extent that it supports the 
idea of Luke as using Mark in a secondary and supplementary sense. The oft-noted 
fact still stands that when the Marcan outline is removed, an incoherent variety of 
materials remain; materials of great value perhaps, but not a framework. 
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sought to create an ideal scene at the beginning of Jesus’ public ministry 
designed to emphasize certain characteristics of Jesus which are later in 
his portrait to be made prominent; these characteristics are Jesus’ 
sympathy for the under-dog and his consciousness of proclaiming a gospel 
of salvation which he expects the Jews to reject and the Gentiles to 
embrace, both of which are repeatedly reemphasized in the Gospel. 

It should be observed that this scene is not the overture to the 
symphony; the Infancy Narratives have fulfilled that function. It is rather 
the introduction at a crucial point in the symphony of selected aspects of 
the major theme which anticipate their reappearance in less emphatic 
forms. as the symphony unfolds. It does not embody everything that 
Luke wishes his total portrait of Jesus to impart to his readers, that is, 
but it does make selected motifs stand out. 

With this in mind, have we any reason to believe that in Acts the 
author has done something of the same thing with the Jerusalem Con- 
ference? Does it serve a roughly analogous purpose in the second volume? 
In seeking to answer the question, we can take for granted the probability 
that Luke’s methods of writing would be similar in both volumes; if 
anything, we may assume that he would have felt less restricted in 
writing Acts, due to the fact that the materials were probably less 
severely controlled by community opinion and pressure than was true of 
the Gospel tradition. What then do we find when we compare the 
Jerusalem Conference with the Nazareth Visit, confining attention for 
the moment solely to the question of their respective relationships to 
the themes of each document? Although the parallel is not exact, the 
Jerusalem Conference does reassert at a strategic point certain of the 
major interests of Acts which have been set forth decisively in its overture 
(1 1-11, especially verses 6-s). Its position is such as to anticipate the 
major conquest of the Gentile world which takes place during Paul’s 
labors around the Aegean Sea, even though prior to this time indications 
of that conquest have already been given. It also reasserts the inference 
of the overture that nothing can seriously prevent such a Spirit-inspired 
movement as that of the infant church from expanding to the ends of the 
earth. It does this by toning down the severity of the conflict between 
Paul and the Judaizers. The conference settles the issue in an amicable 
spirit, and nothing further is heard of it; for Luke it is henceforth a 
closed issue. Thus the probability stands that Luke has designed this 
version of the conference to serve a purpose similar to that of the Nazareth 
Visit in the Gospel. Granting his genuinely creative spirit, there is no 
need for the analogy to be exact in all particulars. 

In order to make the proposition appear reasonable, however, we 
must produce more specific and convincing evidence. The evidence may 
be grouped into two units, the one relating to the substance of the 
Jerusalem Conference, the other to its chronology, each of which we 
shall treat in turn. 
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(1) At several points it can be proved that Luke’s version of Paul’s 
career is inaccurate. His omissions amount to inaccuracies. Among the 
most outstanding of these are his failure so much as to hint at the fact 
that Paul ever wrote a letter; his failure to report the trouble with 
Corinth and the intermediate visit to Corinth from Ephesus which the 
Corinthian Letters vouch for; his failure to give any indication of the 
importance to Paul of the collection for Jerusalem Christians which 
Romans and the Corinthian Letters prove to have been the case; his 
failure to include the probable Ephesian imprisonment; his failure to 
mention Paul’s sojourn in Arabia (Gal 1 17) or to inform us of the ship- 
wrecks and imprisonments which Paul lists in II Cor 11 23 #.; and the 
like. Of even greater significance are versions of events which are also 
recorded in Paul’s Letters, and which on the face of it are more correctly 
reported by the latter. A case in point is the first Jerusalem visit (Acts 
9 2s-30 and Gal 1 18-24), as well as the general circumstances of Paul’s 
career immediately following the conversion. The differences are too 
great to be reconciled, and everything favors giving the palm to Paul’s 
report. Luke’s mention of a decree at the Jerusalem Conference is 
another example. Paul knows nothing about it, and Acts itself is incon- 
sistent; when Paui returns to Jerusalem for the last time he is informed 
of the decree as though he had not previously heard of it (Acts 21 25)! 
There is no way of checking many events in Acts, but it is significant 
that at points at which it can be checked with obviously reliable material 
in the Letters, it usually proves to be inaccurate, and gives the impression 
of being a very free and tendentious rendering of events. 

The implications of this fact should be taken seriously in evaluating 
the substance of the Jerusalem Conference report as a whole. It should 
be taken for granted that the differences between it and the report of a 
conference in Gal 2 1-10 are not caused by the fact that they are reports 
of two different conferences, but rather that they are due to Luke’s 
deviations from facts which Paul, even though not without bias, more 
accurately reports. It should lead us to go further. We should without 
hesitation prefer the total perspective of Paul in Galatians to that of 
Acts in seeking to understand Paul’s movements and activities between 
the conversion and the conference visit. This means some explanation 
of the Famine Visit of Acts 11 29 t. other than its inexplicable omission 
by Paul in Galatians; it had no more to do with Paul’s movements than 
the decree has a place in his thoughts.3 When Paul went up for the 
conference visit he had been there but once before. 

In other words, valid inferences cause us to believe that in Luke’s 
version of the Jerusalem Conference we have a freely-composed, drama- 
tized version of an actual historical event which he has adapted to his 
purpose of emphasizing the inevitable expansion of a Spirit-dominated 


3 Although both may be historical apart from Paul. 
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movement from Jerusalem to Rome, the variations between it and Paul’s 
account in Galatians being due far more to Luke’s creative genius than 
to a more reliable source. If we believe that his sources give him the 
ideas, the fact still stands that his creative imagination has worked them 
over in the interests of his tendencies. In so acting with regard to the 
substance of his sources Luke has done much the same thing that in his 
earlier work he did with Jesus’ Nazareth Visit. 

(2) If we think of the Jerusalem Conference as taking place during 
the visit of Acts 18 22-23, two problems are solved. First, an adequate 
motivation for this trip is provided; in Acts the visit is entirely un- 
motivated. In the light of Paul’s interest in Ephesus at this time (cf. 
Acts 16 6; 18 19—21) there is not the slightest evidence for the conventional 
idea that in 18 22-23 he is returning to the “home office” at Syrian Antioch 
to make a report at the close of a “Second Missionary Journey.’’ The 
trip is much more of an interruption of the long-anticipated wish to work 
in Ephesus, and calls for some more important motivation than is as- 
sumed in the conventional ‘Second Journey” designation. The crisis 
with which the conference deals provides adequate ‘motivation. Further- 
more, it explains Paul’s interest in raising a collection immediately after- 
wards (Gal 2 10), to which the Corinthian Letters and Romans testify. 
These Letters imply that this was the only collection which Paul raised 
for Jerusalem, and Gal 2 10 explains its inception.‘ 

Second, an adequate explanation is provided of Paul’s activities 
between the first and the second Jerusalem visits (eliminating the Famine 
Visit, and taking the Acts 15 visit as the second in conjunction with that 
of Galatians 2). According to Acts, Paul during that period is in Tarsus, 
Syrian Antioch, and Asia Minor on the first campaign; this corresponds 
to the “Syria and Cilicia” of Galatians 1 21. Using the chronological 
data of Galatians, the shortest possible time that can be envisaged for 
this entire period is eleven years, the longest, fourteen years.s Since the 
work in Antioch and Asia Minor could hardly have taken more than two 
years, that leaves from nine to twelve years for the period in Tarsus. 
That does not make sense in the light of Paul’s eager missionary enthusi- 
asm which both Acts and the Letters reveal. If prior to the Jerusalem 
Conference he had already been at work in Macedonia and Achaia for 
two to three years, a more satisfying disposal of the eleven to fourteen 
years results. 

This also allows a reasonable chronology in general. Assuming that 


4 It is worthy of note that on the final trip to Jerusalem Paul gives no hint of any 
interest in Syrian Antioch. With his mind on Rome, Antioch has no claim on him. 
This seems to have been the case at this earlier time; Ephesus claims his attention, and 
is actually a new base of operations. 

5 On the one hand, taking the ‘three years” to be included within the “fourteen,” 
the latter being reckoned from the conversion; on the other hand, reckoning the “‘four- 
teen years” from the first visit. 
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the conversion took place in 35 A. D.,° that the ‘‘three’’ and ‘‘fourteen” 
years of Gal 1 1s and 21 are to be added together and reckoned from the 
conversion, we get a date of 52 A. D. for the Jerusalem conference. 
This coheres with the evidence that Paul left Corinth for the trip of 
Acts 18 22-23 in the late autumn of 51 A. D.” It coheres also with the 
probable date of his arrival in Jerusalem the last time.® 

The chronological data do not conclusively prove, however, that this 
is better than a date of 48 or 49 A. D. for the conference, following the 
sequence of Acts. If the conversion came earlier than 35 A. D., and if 
the ‘‘three years”’ is included in the total of ‘‘fourteen years,” the earlier 
date can be supported. The date of 52 A. D. for the conference can be 
supported only upon the basis of a number of assumptions: that the 
“fourteen” years are to be added to the ‘three years,”’ that the conver- 
sion came as late as 35 A. D., or that the seventeen year total is to be 
reckoned from Paul’s return to Damascus from Arabia some two or three 
years after the conversion; none of which can in any sense of the term be 
proved as preferable to alternative assumptions. There is the further 
difficulty of accounting for Paul’s failure to mention work in Corinth 
before the conference. It may be that in Gal 1 21 he does not mean to 
imply that up to that time he has worked only in Syria and Cilicia, but 
this is not proof. In other words, we can argue convincingly for a 
conscious shift in the chronology of the conference on Luke’s part only 
on the basis of inferences, such as those which have previously been 
cited. The chronological data themselves are too ambiguous to prove 
the point. 

Granting that reservation, the reasonable nature of the theory that 
Luke has made a radical alteration in chronology, in conjunction with 
his revision of the substance of the conference, can be reasonably sus- . 
tained. In the light of his procedure in the Gospel, it is what we would 
expect him to do, if, as in the Nazareth Visit, he wished to reassert in a 
highly ideal and dramatized form certain themes of his work, and to do it 
at one of the crucial turning points. There is less difficulty with such a. 
revision of the perspective of Acts than if we permit its testimony to 
outweigh the inferences of Paul’s Letters. The historian has to make his 
choice between probabilities, if he is to carry on his work of reconstruc- 
tion of events by means of creative imagination. So far as the Jerusalem 
Conference is concerned, the evidence favors some such reconstruction 
as that of John Knox to which reference has previously been made, 
rather than that of the more conventional Lives of Paul. 


6 On the assumption that time must be allowed for the gospel to spread to Damascus. 

7Cf. A. Deissmann, Paul, Doran, 2nd ed., 1926, Appendix I, in conjunction with 
Acts 18 12 ff. 

8 Cf. on dating of the arrival of Festus, J. Finegan, Light From the Ancient Past 
Princeton U., 1947, p. 220; and Acts 24 27. 





REVELATION 4-5 AND EARLY CHRISTIAN 
LITURGICAL USAGE 


LUCETTA MOWRY 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE 


T IS common knowledge that the Book of Revelation falls into two 
unequal parts; chapters 1-3 containing the letters to the seven 
churches, and chapters 4-22 containing the account of the events that 
bring to fulfillment the eschatological process. It is common knowledge 
also that each of these sections of the book is introduced by a special 
vision that sets the stage for developments that follow. The first of these 
introductory visions, that of Christ the Lord of the Church and of the 
churches, is given in chapter 1 9-20; while the second, that of one seated 
upon the heavenly throne, the Lord Almighty, takes up all of chapters 
4-5. The change in the character of the literary form, from letters to 
apocalyptic narrative, corresponds to a change in the locale and the tone 
of the two introductory visions. In the first the Seer is still on the Island 
of Patmos, but in the second he is translated to heaven itself, and can 
thus transport the reader from the present earthly scene with the dis- 
appointments that the limitations of the local churches produce to a place 
in which all is serene and the glorious mysteries of the future become 
patent. 

In dealing with such visions the question inevitably arises, whence 
did the Seer get the material for his description and how is the material 
to be understood. Kiddle, the most recent commentator on Revelation, 
says of chapters 4-5, ‘“‘the central theme of the two chapters has no source 
but the prophet’s own vivid and personal experience.’* Statements of 
this kind are not without an element of truth because the substance of 
apocalyptic pronouncement is never completely dissociable from the 
life of the prophetic individual through whom it comes to us. More often, 
however, such statements are nothing more than a confession of our own 
ignorance, indicating that we do not have evidence of the sources of the 
seer’s imagery. For, as a matter of fact, even the visionary processes of 
seers and prophets are not completely divorceable from the conscious 
and sub-conscious imagery and substance of human thought. This 
means that, making allowance for personal experience and prophetic 
intuition and inspiration as the media through which the materials pass 
on their way to us, the materials themselves are those with which the 
human mind regularly works and as such are capable of discovery in the 
records of human tradition, whether of fact or fiction. In Rev 4-5 it 


tM. Kiddle, The Revelation of St. John in the Moffatt New Testament Commentary 
series (1940) p. 66. 
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seems possible to go beyond Kiddle’s evasive statement and in so doing 
to suggest new approaches to the study of early Christian worship and 
liturgy. 

As the Seer presents the substance of his vision he first directs the 
reader’s attention to the setting for the dramatic scene. Entering an open 
door in heaven the Seer finds himself in a vast chamber where he sees the 
throne of God. The throne and the one enthroned are so dazzling that 
their glorious appearance can be described only in terms of precious gems. 
The splendor of the one enthroned, the Ancient of Days, is like that of 
jasper and carnelian while the throne itself casts a glow comparable to 
that of an emerald rainbow. Immediately about the throne are grouped 
four living creatures, each six-winged, each full of eyes and each having 
a different animal form. Beside them on either side of the throne are 
twelve lesser thrones occupied by twenty-four elders each with his white 
garment and golden crown. Behind them can be seen the hosts of angels 
filling the background. In the foreground before the seated groups are 
the seven lamps that illumine the scene, a sea of glass and a mighty 
angel who utters a proclamation with great voice. 

The Seer’s setting of the scene recalls the familiar conception of the 
splendor of royal courts as they existed in fact and in fanciful elaboration 
in folk lore and story of the Orient generally. An understanding of the 
setting of the throne room scene takes us back ultimately, therefore, to 
the royal palace of Thebes and Memphis or Babylon and Assur, of 
Persepolis and Parsagardae, of Alexandria and Antioch. From extant 
remains and from glowing descriptions of ancient authors about the 
throne rooms of such palaces recent investigators have contributed to our 
knowledge of the magnificence of the thrones that stood therein, of the 
ceremonial occasions that were celebrated in such chambers and of the 
significance of kingship in general in the ancient Near East. From the 
days of Darius on the glorious pageantry of the king and his court are 
evident in the remains of royal buildings with their gorgeous furnishings 
and in the monuments of imperial art depicting the veneration given to 
the king by his subjects. At Persepolis both the Tripylon and especially 
the elaborately collonaded apadana of Darius and Xerxes with its 
cedar panelled roof, wood carvings, gold plating and gorgeous tapestry 
testify to the lavish expenditure to give the king a magnificent setting 
for his court. While the scenes on the monumental staircases leading to 
the apadana indicate the general splendor of the court life, the reliefs 
in the court of reception in the Treasury showing Darius seated upon the 
throne with the crown prince Xerxes standing behind the king on a 
platform above the level of the court attendants and the king’s subjects 
center the full glory of the court upon these two royal figures.2 According 


2 For the relief showing Darius in the court of reception see Erich Schmidt, The 
Treasury of Persepolis (1939) fig. 14 on p. 22. 
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to popular accounts the king created the impression of glory in his 
appearance by clothing himself with garments dyed with expensive 
Phoenician purple and embroidered with gold and silver. The ornaments 
of his official dress, the jewelled tiara, gold bracelets and collar, a golden 
girdle to support his sword which was sheathed in a case made of a single 
precious stone contributed further to enhance his royal splendor. Before 
the dais upon which the king is enthroned two beautifully wrought 
incense burners sent their perfumed smoke throughout the royal chamber. 
Thus the enthroned king appropriately became the object of worship 
and adoration and before him his subjects bowed down in complete 
obedience and willingness to perform his every command. From the days 
of the Persian kings through the period of Greek rulers and Roman 
emperors this pattern continued. Interestingly enough it reappears in 
Christian mosaics which show Christ enthroned in the heavenly Jerusalem 
or in the midst of his apostles in judgment. 

The background for the setting of the Seer’s vision, therefore, as 
indeed for similarly described scenes in the documents of the Old Testa- 
ment is the royal splendor of the human court as a model for the divine. 
As the Hebrew prophets and psalmists think of God as king and have him 
seated upon a throne, and as the Jewish apocalyptists align with him 
others seated on thrones so also the Seer uses the concept of God en- 
throned in his audience chamber. 

We turn next to the second and most prominent element of the 
material in Rev 4-5: namely, the four utterances of hymnic character. 
Two of these concern God. The first, a trisagion (Rev 4 s) spoken by the 
four beasts, reads as follows: 


Holy, holy, holy is the Lord God Almighty 
Who was and is and is to come. 


The second utterance (Rev 411) spoken by the twenty-four elders 
appears as follows: 


Worthy art thou, our Lord and God, 

To receive glory and honor and power 

For thou didst create all things, 

And by thy will they existed and were created. 


The third utterance, with an antiphonal response, concerns Christ (Rev 
5 9-10, 12) whom the four beasts and the twenty-four elders praise by 
acclaiming his worthiness as they had previously lauded God. 


3 Cf. A. T. Olmstead, History of the Persian Empire (1943) pp. 274-277, 282-283. 

4For the audience scene from Persepolis cf. F. Sarre and E. Herzfeld, Iranische 
Felsreliefs (1910) Pl. XXIV. For the late Christian parallels to scenes of audience and 
judgment cf. the apse mosaic of Santa Pudentiana at Rome and the apsidal fresco from 
Bawit in C. Diehl, La Peinture Byzantine (1933) Pls. land III. The upper center panel 
of the Dura Synagogue provides an intermediate link between the earlier and late 
representations of such scenes. 
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Worthy art thou to take the scroll and to open its seals, 

For thou wast slain and by thy blood didst ransom men for God 
From every tribe and tongue and people and nation 

And hast made them a kingdom and priests to our God, 

And they shall reign on earth. 


Worthy is the Lamb who was slain 

To receive power and wealth and wisdom and might and honor and glory and 

blessing. 

The final utterance concerns both God and the Lamb (Rev 5 13») to 
whom all creatures in heaven, on the earth and in the sea say, 

Blessing and honor and glory and power be unto him that sitteth upon the throne 

and unto the Lamb forever and ever. 

All four lyrics, either in their form and structure of composition or in 
the thought expressed, have associations with certain elements found in 
books of the Old Testament, particularly in the Psalter. The trisagion 
of Revelation finds its Old Testament counterpart in the Tersanctus 
preserved in Isaiah’s account of his Temple vision: 


Holy, holy, holy is the Lord of hosts 
The whole earth is full of his glory. (Isa 6 3) 


The second utterance in praise of God as Creator recalls the Psalmist’s 
words: 


The heavens declare the glory of God 
The firmament showeth his handiwork. (Ps 19 1) 


For both the structure and central theme of the third utterance, desig- 
nated by the Seer as a new song, we also find appropriate mcdels in the 
Psalter. The emphasis upon God’s redemptive activity constitutes the 
main part of the new song and also appears in many Old Testament 
Psalms. Similarly one can find Psalms composed in antiphonal form as 
this new song was apparently intended to be rendered. Finally the 
doxology at the close of the vision in Rev 5 has its parallels both in form 
and content with doxologies concluding each of the five books of the 
Psalter; as for example, the one appearing in Ps 41 13. 

Blessed be the Lord God of Israel from everlasting and to everlasting. Amen and 

Amen.s 

Dependent as these four lyrics are upon materials found in the Old 
Testament they are even more closely associated with liturgical elements 


5 Cf. also Pss 72 19, 89 52, 106 18. See also E. Werner's valuable article on the doxol- 
ogy in synagogue and church, “‘The Doxology in Synagogue and Church, a Liturgico- 
Musical Study” in the Hebrew Union College Annual, XIX (1945-46) p. 276. The 
historical development of the doxology, or the Berakah (Greek, eulogy) is extremely 
complex. Nevertheless, as Werner indicates, it is a liturgical rubric exerting great influ- 
ence upon the ecclesiastical and synagogal liturgies, particularly the response, the 
antiphon and the Hallelujah. See especially pp. 276-328. 
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of synagogal services apparently in use during the first century of our 
era. For example, the second song in Rev 4-5 sung by the twenty-four 
elders as they cast their crowns before the one seated upon the throne 
finds its closest analogy in Jewish literature to the Kedushah of the 
Yotzer, which in its most primitive form should probably read as follows: 

Blessed art Thou, O Lord our God, King of the Universe, who formest light and 

createst darkness; who makest peace and createst all things; who givest light in 

mercy to the earth and to those who live thereon and in goodness renewest every 

day continually the work of creation.‘ 
A comparison of the Kedushah of the Yotzer with the Song of the elders 
praising God shows in the latter certain similarities with and modifica- 
tions of the Jewish liturgy. While both affirm God’s creative activity, 
the form preserved in the book of Revelation compresses and thus tends 
to subordinate this feature of God’s work. It is thus sufficient for the 
Christian writer to affirm God’s act of creation in these words: “for 
thou didst create all things and by thy will they existed and were created.” 
The earlier Jewish model, on the contrary, states concrete elements 
created by God in a series of relative clauses.’ 

Examining the utterances for their departure from the Jewish tradi- 
tion we find two significant changes. There are at least three phrases 
which have close affinity with expressions used by the Hellenistic ruler 
and imperial cults. One of these phrases occurs in two significant lyrics, 
one in praising God as Creator, the other praising the Lamb as Redeemer. 
Both these lyrics take the form of a declarative statement introduced 
by the word ‘worthy’ and followed by a clause introduced by the word 
‘for,’ as for example in the first lyric: 

Worthy art thou, our Lord and God 


To receive glory and honor and power 
For thou didst create all things, etc. 


In acclamation formulae familiar to those living under both Greek and 
Roman rule the masses greeted the emperor at games, the theater and 
at other public functions with words similar to those just quoted.® 


6 See Oesterley, The Jewish Background of the Christian Liturgy, pp. 44-46. Also 
cf. Elbogen, Der jiidische Gottesdienst in seiner geschichtlichen Entwicklung (1913) p. 18. 

7 Cf. Lohmeyer’s comments in “Die Offenbarung des Johannes” in the Handbuch 
zum Neuen Testament, Tiibingen 1926, ad loc. On the basis of ideas expressed in IV Ezra, 
Ass. of Moses and Apoc. Bar. he states that the song in the book of Revelation displays 
a lack of interest in questions such as for whose sake did He create the world, and that 
thus it expresses the majestic peace and greatness of the world picture. Comparison 
with the Kedushah of the Yotzer, however, indicates that the Jews of this period were 
not lacking in this feeling for the majestic peace and greatness of the world. 

8 See E. Peterson, Els Oeds, pp. 175-180. Werner quotes a similarly phrased 
statement from Targumic literature, “‘the lamb — became worthy of appointment to 
majesty and rule” but the example is not sufficiently impressive as a basis for the 
Christian use of the formula. ‘‘ ‘Hosanna’ in the Gospels,” JBL LXV (1946), 116. 
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A second phrase appearing in the lyrics of Revelation as well as in 
acclamation formulae brings to expression the adulatory hope that the 
king will reign for at least 100 years or that he will reign forever.9 

The third phrase, 6 xiptos xal 6 Oeds Hudv, appears in Rev 411. 
What is striking about this departure from traditional Jewish expression 
is that the word xai has been inserted in the customary title for Deity, 
xupwos 6 Oeds. The modification may seem to be quite innocuous but 
in reality was of great significance for Christians living at the close of the 
first century A. D. If the Seer wrote during the period of Domitian’s 
persecutions the inserted xai had subtle overtones of importance for 
Christians enduring martyrdom, for Domitian wished to be called Domi- 
nus et Deus noster, the Latin form of the title for deity appearing in 
Biblical documents only in this reference in the book of Revelation. It 
seems likely, therefore, that a Christian at the end of the first century in 
the face of powerful forces at work to destroy his faith has by the inser- 
tion of the xai into the customary title xipios 6 Beds reaffirmed his 
loyalty to God as his Creator and Savior. 

Comparison of the third lyric with liturgical expressions used in the 
Jewish synagogal service or worship, especially those of the Geullah 
benediction of the Shema, indicates another significant departure from 
the Jewish tradition. While both the Christian lyric and the Jewish 
prayer stress the redemptive activity of God towards his people, the 
development of the theme proceeds along radically different lines. In the 
Geullah benediction God is praised for delivering his chosen people, 
the Hebrew slaves, from Egypt, thus releasing them into new life. The 
significant departure from the traditional prayer of thanksgiving in our 
lyric is to be found in the importance attached in the new age to a being 
other than God himself, a being who is in some special sense worthy to 
assist God and mankind. Here we have, then, not a hymn or prayer to 
God, but to a divine agent, a co-regent with God whose work has uni- 
versal worth in that he has redeemed all people by his blood and saved 
them by purchasing them for God. Through the death of the Agnus Dei 
who becomes the central figure, men are granted the position of kings 
and priests to rule upon the earth. 

The investigation of these lyrics leads one to the following conclu- 
sions: first, that these two chapters contain compositions influenced in 
their form and expression by two traditions, one coming from the 
imperial and ruler cults of the Hellenistic world, the other coming from 
the services of Temple and synagogal worship. Secondly, while the 
impact of Jewish culture left a deep impression upon the form and 
content of the utterances, the reaction to traditional Jewish forms was 
violent. The reaction to the ruler cult is perhaps more subtle but none- 


9 From Persian times on the great king was sometimes greeted by the shout, O king, 
live forever, see also Dan 6 21. 
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theless interesting because of the transfer of the title from the Emperor 
whom the Christians regarded as anti-Christ to God himself. Thirdly, 
while the Christians borrowed heavily from these two traditions there 
comes to expression the dynamic and vital conviction of a community 
of believers who affirmed that they are now living in the dawn of a new 
age. The final and most significant conclusion is that Rev 4—5 yields 
invaluable material for a further discussion of the origin of Christian 
hymnody. Other material of this type contained in New Testament 
documents are the Lucan Canticles, the Magnificat and Benedictus, the 
Nunc Dimittis, the hymn to Christ as Lord in Phil 2 6-11, and the hymn 
to Christ as the Divine Logos in John 1 1-18. 

A further question arises for the reader of the four lyrics in Rev 4-5: 
are they random expressions of Christian faith preserved by chance 
within the brief compass of a New Testament document or do they 
derive from like situations, or even more specifically can they be placed 
in one particular situation? The problem has been partly solved by the 
fact that similar material had its setting in the cultic life of both Hellenists 
and Jews. This immediately suggests that the lyrics are appropriate for 
a Christian service of worship. 

Whether these four lyrics have been taken from services of worship 
and preserved at random or whether they have been preserved in a form 
indicative of a single service of worship depends upon an analysis of the 
action taking place in Rev 4-5. To this we now turn. 

The action involves the granting of permission to enter the throne 
chamber, the prostration of the twenty-four elders before the throne, 
their praise of the one enthroned, the request of the ‘strong’ angel for 
one worthy to read from the scroll, the reading of the scroll, the elders’ 
laudation to the one reading the scroll and finally their prostration before 
the one enthroned. As the action takes place many elements suggest 
a court room scene, the herald announcing the request for permission to 
come into the presence of the king, the procedure of the reading of the 
decrees of the king from the scroll, followed by the petitions of those who 
have been admitted and the proskynesis as a factor in the court procedure. 
The order of events in Rev 4-5 suggests the ritual of the court ceremonial. 

Certain elements indicate, however, a close association with the 
usual procedures and order of Jewish services of worship. We notice 
first that the two customary themes of Jewish worship are stressed in 
their correct order, God as Creator and God as Redeemer. In this 
connection two actions mentioned in this passage have particular sig- 
nificance. The first of these is the reference to the scroll held in the hand 
of him who is seated upon the throne and later taken by the Lamb; the 
second is the mention of the golden vials full of odors held by the four 
beasts and twenty-four elders as they prostrate themselves before the 
Lamb. The golden vials described as the prayers of the saints constitute 
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an appropriate element of a liturgical setting and may be an allusion to 
the prayer element of the Jewish service. 

The description of the scroll, however, is not quite so clear and 
presents many problems. The one mysterious and yet significant clue 
in its description is the fact that the writer calls it an opisthograph.” 
To ascertain the precise character of the scroll both as to its content and 
use one must necessarily find out what type of literature called for the 
use of the opisthograph. 

Since information concerning the methods of writing scrolls in the 
ancient Near East during the first century A. D. gives us no insight into 
the problem of the opisthograph in Rev 5 1 we turn to the literature of 
the Old Testament for possible clues.** In the book of Ezekiel there is 
a reference to a scroll written within and without extended to the prophet 
by the hand of God. The phrase speaking of the book as an opisthograph 
baffles commentators who ignore it, or admit that it is puzzling or in 
desperation for an explanation venture to remark that the length of the 
book required writing on both sides.” Certain features of Ezekiel’s 
scroll, however, furnish important clues. It came miraculously by the 
hand of God. It contained lamentation, and woe. When eaten by the 
prophet it tasted bitter at first but later became sweet. These four clues 
suggest the possibility that the opisthograph is the Jewish Torah, or at 
least part of it, perhaps the book of Deuteronomy. Regarding the first 
clue Hebraic and Jewish tradition increasingly surrounded the receiving 
of the Law with a sense of mysterious and miraculous awe so indicating 
that it could come only from the hand of God himself. That the scroll 
was absorbed by the prophet in his inward parts has associations with 
experiences similarly phrased in the book of Jeremiah (Jer 16 ie, 1 7-9) 
who, it is supposed, was closely associated with the Deuteronomic code. 
Finding the book sweet to the taste recalls the passage in Ps 19 where 
the Psalmist praises the Law in these words, ‘‘sweeter also than honey 
and the honeycomb” (Ps 19 10). Of utmost importance, however, the 


10 That it is sealed with seven seals is significant only for the writer of the apocalypse 
who must create a device whereby he can bring in the subsequent seven visions in chap- 
ters 6-8. 8y making one significant act or event serve as the basis for the unfolding of 
a series of acts the writer achieves a unity throughout his book. 

™ According to E. Thompson (An Introduction to Greek and Latin Paleography, 
p. 50), fragments of papyrus rolls have been found written in the unusual form of an 
opisthograph. Since these texts, however, were copies of the work of an author who 
re-used the scroll for economic reasons, they are not comparable to the document 
mentioned in Rev 4-5 which indicates that the opisthograph was to be used for public 
and not for private use and to be read before a large assembly of people celebrating a 
solemn event. d 

12 See W. F. Lofthouse, ‘Ezekiel’ in The Century Bible, ad loc., cf. also A. B. David- 
son, “‘The Book of the Prophet Ezekiel” in The Cambridge Bible. G. A. Cooke in ‘The 
Book of Ezekiel” in the International Critical Commentary and J. Skinner in “The Book 
of Ezekiel” in The Expositor’s Bible make no comment. 
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allusion to the scroll as written on both sides has its traditional associa- 
tions with the Law received by Moses who, according to the story of 
Aaron’s making of the Golden Calf, returned from Mt. Sinai bearing the 
tablet of the Law engraved on both sides (Exod 32 15). Whether Torah 
rolls were actually inscribed on both sides in the days of Ezekiel and the 
writer of the Apocalypse is not known.But in this connection it is inter- 
esting to note that the scroll held by the standing figure at the right of 
the lower center panel on the west wall of the Dura synagogue (3rd 
cent. A. D.) and probably representing the Torah, is clearly inscribed 
on the obverse side also.*3 It seems likely, therefore, that the scroll 
written within and without signifies for the Seer the Jewish Torah. 

Assuming that the preceding argument is correct in the identification 
of the opisthograph with the Law, we have an allusion to one of the two 
main features of Jewish synagogal worship, the reading of scripture. The 
other feature concerns the offering up of prayers which according to 
tradition and according to this passage follows the reading of scripture.% 
So interpreted, the action, the utterances of hymnic character and the 
solemn setting suggest a Christian service of worship particularly the 
celebration of the eucharist. That the worship here set forth is used in 
celebrating the eucharist is suggested by the fact that these Christian 
lyrics are comparable with the liturgy associated with the Jewish pass- 
over, that the stress is on the Agnus Dei and that Rev 4-5 follows an 
allusion to partaking of the meal with Christ in these words, “if anyone 
hear my voice and opens the door, I will come in to him and eat with 
him and he with me.” (Rev 3 20) 

The vista which the study of Rev 4-5 opens up is that of the inter- 
relation of the context of court life and ceremonial on the one hand, and 
of synagogal liturgy and Christian worship on the other. The suggestion 
is this, that the worship services are in some sense ultimately to be con- 
nected through the ruler cult with the protocol of the heavenly court and, 
therefore, are appropriate forms for the human expression of devotion to 
God the Great King above all kings. It is interesting to speculate upon 
the extent to which we may use this material to visualize Christianity as 
a cult of the heavenly xiptos indebted as it is to certain features of the 
court ceremonial and formulae of expression and yet in competition with 
the imperial cult. In attempting to discover the primitive forms of early 
Christian worship it is equally interesting to try to measure Christian- 
ity’s debt to and struggle against the Jewish forces that entered into the 
molding of Christian life and thought. Since material prior to the second 
century A. D. giving a precise picture of the features of Jewish synagogal 

13 Du Mesnil du Buisson, Les Peintures de la Synagogue de Doura-Europos (1939) 
p. 93 and Pl. XX XVIII. 


4 It is interesting to note in this connection that according to traditional procedure 
and to this passage the one reading from the Law stands as he reads. Cf. Luke 4 16-27. 
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worship do not exist, a comparative study of the cult and ritual of the 
two traditions in their incipient forms cannot be exactly defined. It is 
likely, however, that both synagogal and Christian services are centered 
about the reading of scripture followed by its exposition and about the 
recitation of prayers rather than about the sacrifice as it was offered up 
in the Temple at Jerusalem. Not only did the synagogue contribute a 
basis for Christian forms of worship but also the extensive infiltration of 
this traditional pattern of worship by Jews of the Diaspora throughout 
the Mediterranean world made it possible for Christian missionaries to 
find centers where they proclaimed the Christian gospel. To be sure, the 
Christian preacher was usually driven out of the Jewish synagogue but 
as they were expelled they took with them the structure and form of 
Jewish worship and injected new elements to express the distinctive 
features of their own faith. These were the kerygma, the rule of faith, 
cultic practices such as baptism, the eucharist, and newly composed 
hymns. 

Hitherto the years between the middle of the first century A. D. and 
the second century A. D. have been called the ‘dark’ period in our knowl- 
edge of Christian worship. If the analysis of Rev 4-5 is correct we have 
material that bridges the gap between Jewish synagogue worship and 
later Christian worship. This study suggests that in these two chapters 
of Revelation we may have the earliest known form of a Christian service 
of worship, possibly the eucharist. It begins with an invitation to partake 
of the blessings of the service (Rev 41). It continues with the singing of 
a trisagion, followed by a brief ascription of praise to God as Creator sung 
by the choir. After the congregation prostrates itself before the altar 
the major portion of the service is taken up with the reading of the 
scripture, the prayers which include a psalm of praise to Christ the 
Slain Lamb. In this psalm the congregation responds with an appropriate 
versicle. Finally the service closes with the congregational singing of a 
doxology to God and Christ concluded with a choral Amen. The service 
in both its main parts dramatically centers around the figure of the 
Agnus Dei. First, according to the Seer no one in heaven or on earth or 
under the earth was able to open the scroll and read it except the Slain 
Lamb. In other words, apart from this figure the revelation of God’s 
truth in the sacred scripture of the Jewish people depended upon the 
interpretation given it by the Lamb, Jesus Christ. Secondly, the most 
prominent lyric of the entire passage is written in praise of the Agnus 
Dei. The members of the early Christian community, therefore, have in 
their services of worship as in their preaching, rules for conduct, letters 
and other forms of expression the point of reference in the person of 
Jesus Christ who by his life, death and resurrection gave to the commu- 
nity a new understanding of life in all of its relationships. 
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HOSE who have studied carefully the text of medieval manuscripts 
of the gospels have long been aware of the variety of influences that 
may impel a scribe to introduce a variation into his transcript which 
did not appear in his exemplar. Lake distinguishes as “intentional 
alterations” those changes which are due to a desire to improve the 
text either for the purpose of eliminating an obvious error or of simpli- 
fying a difficulty.t Such alterations may be occasioned by: (1) the 
influence of translations known to the scribe, (2) familiarity with 
harmonies, and (3) dogmatic considerations (though variants due to 
such reasons are seldom found). Von Soden reminds us that in cases of 
rival readings ‘‘compromises,”’ both of a material and formal nature, 
were introduced into the Koiné recension, a fact clearly recognized since 
Wescott and Hort’s investigations into the eclectic nature of the Byzan- 
tine text. Moreover, the purity of the text, von Soden held, would be 
disturbed by such additional factors as the caprice of personality, 
influences of commentaries used, parallelisms (the main cause of textual 
corruption, according to Streeter), and what he termed the “Leicht- 
fertigkeit’’ of the scribes.? 

Though the possibilities of doctrinal considerations in general, and 
commentaries in particular, influencing the text of the New Testament 
have been conceded, actual specific examples of such phenomena have 
not yet been assembled in any number by textual critics, outside of an 
occasional interesting illustration that may appear in connection with 
another study. While Lake admitted the possibility of alterations intro- 
duced because of dogmatic considerations, he reminded his readers that 
the variants which can be traced to such a cause are few. Yet in 1928 
he wrote: 


To those who think as we do — that the mental attitude of an age is apt to be 
reflected in its texts, we would commend a study of the difference between the 


t K. Lake, The Text of the New Testament (Sixth edition, revised by Silva New; 
London, 1928), p. 5. This natural and universal tendency at improvement leads to the 
famous dictum of textual criticism first formulated by J. A. Bengel, ‘“‘Proclivi scriptioni 
praestat ardua.” 

2H. F. von Soden, Die Schriften des Neuen Testaments (Second unrevised edition; 
Géttingen, 1911-1913), I, ii, 734. 
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general character of the Caesarean and Neutral texts on the one hand and the 
K2 and Ecclesiastical texts on the other. The third and fourth centuries used the 
Neutral and Caesarean texts; both are marked by clearness of choice and decision 
between alternatives. It is not an accident that these centuries were those which 
formulated the great doctrines of Catholic Christianity, and that the fifth century, 
which used the Antiochian and Ecclesiastical texts, was in the East chiefly charac- 
terized by compromise in doctrine and conflation in text.3 


In his Adversaria Critica Sacra published in 1893, Frederick Scrivener 
suggested that the omission of the clause 6 &v év 7G ovpav@ in John 
3 13 by four principal MSS, &, B, C, and 33 was undoubtedly due to the 
dominance of Arian ideas in the age in which at least three of them were 
produced. Confirmation of the clause as an authentic reading of the 
earlier text is established by a quotation from Hippolytus whose com- 
mentary on the verse leaves no doubt that the clause appeared in his 
copy.‘ Scrivener has also called attention to well-known variant read- 
ings in Matt 1917; John 1 18; Acts 16 7; 20 28, and perhaps also Jude 4 
which are probably due to doctrinal preconceptions.’ A. T. Robertson 
adds to that list: I Cor 15 51 and, more positively, I John 5 7 and I Tim 
3 16.6 In the latter case, for example, the relative pronoun 8s with an 
indefinite antecedent is replaced by Oeds. It may be recalled that 
Irenaeus, Clement of Alexandria, and Tertullian accused the heretics 
of tampering with the text. Indeed, it may be that the circulation of 
Gnostic Gospels and Acts, and the threat created by Marcion’s arbitrarily 
compiled canon supplied the immediate impetus to the recognition by 
the Church of certain gospels as definitive and authoritative, as B. H. 
Streeter suggested. No systematic marshalling of the evidence has yet 
been made, however, primarily because the study of the New Testament 
text in the writings of the Church Fathers is little more than in its 
introductory stages. Whatever has been done, moreover, has been 
almost exclusively confined to the early Fathers, just as the early cen- 
turies of the history of the text have long absorbed the interest of the 
textual critic. One of von Soden’s more important contributions was to 
emphasize the study of the late Church Fathers in relation to the medi- 
eval text of the New Testament. 

It was of more than passing interest, therefore, that in connection 
with a study of a medieval manuscript of the Four Gospels in the Duke 
University collection, six significant examples were discovered of the 
influence of a commentary with which the scribe must have been familiar. 


3K. Lake, ‘‘The Ecclesiastical Text,’’ Harvard Theological Review, XXI (1928), 
345. 

4F.H.A. Scrivener, Adversaria Critica Sacra, (Cambridge, 1893), p. cii. 

8’ F. H. A. Scrivener, A Plain Introduction to the Criticism of the New Testament 
(second edition; Cambridge, 1874), p. 17. 

6 An Introduction to the Textual Criticism of the New Testament (second edition; 
New York, 1928). 
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In four of these instances an exegetical synonym appearing within an 
eleventh century commentary of Theophylact has been substituted in 
place of the usual New Testament reading. In the other instances, a 
word order and a strengthened statement unique to the Commentary 
have been followed by the scribe of the Duke manuscript. 

The manuscript, which was acquired by Duke University in 1941, 
is a typical medieval tetraévangelion written in a beautiful minuscule 
bookhand, assigned by us to the early years of the thirteenth century, 
and containing the full texts of the synoptic gospels but lacking thirteen 
leaves, from John 4 49 to 7 44 inclusive, and the entire remainder of the 
gospel after John 819. It is officially designated as Duke MS Gr. 7, 
and since it has not been identified in the Gregory-von-Dobschiitz- 
Eltester catalogs, it will hereinafter be referred to as D7. 

While checking through Scholz’s critical apparatus to his 1830 edition 
of the New Testament text,’ a variant reading cited for Luke 7 35 was 
discovered which agreed with a D7 reading otherwise singular to the 
text of D7. The singularity of the reading had been established upon the 
basis of its absence from the critical apparatus of Tischendorf and von 
Soden, as well as from sixty five collations with which the text of D7 
had been compared.’ Scholz attributed this reading to the eleventh 
century Commentary of Theophylact. Recalling Scrivener’s sarcastic 
criticism of Scholz’s lifetime labors, a judgment in which Porter, Tischen- 
dorf e¢ al. concurred, one might not have been surprised to find this 
another of many inaccurate notations, but a check of Migne’s edition 
of the works of the Bulgarian archbishop proved that Scholz was right.’° 
With this as a clue, the other readings unique to the text of D7 were 
compared with the Commentary in loco. As a result of this investigation 
four other singular and one sub-singular reading in D7 were found to 
have possible parallels in the exegetical writings of this eleventh century 
bishop. These six variants, together with the Stephanus readings from 
which they differ and the text of Theophylact with which they agree, 
are here reviewed: 


I. In Luke 7 31-35, Jesus illustrates the hypercritical spirit of the 
Pharisees by comparing them to children at play, and concludes by 


7J. M. A. Scholz, Novum Testamentum Graece (Leipzig, 1830), vol. I (Gospels). 

8 Vide Ernest W. Saunders, The Textual Criticism of a Medieval Manuscript of the 
Four Gospels (Duke MS Gr. 7) (Unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Duke University, 
1943), pp. 52-76. 

9“It would have been well for the progress of sacred learning and for his own 
reputation had the accuracy and ability of this editor borne some proportion to his zeal 
and obvious anxiety to be useful.”” Scrivener, op. cit., p. 418. 

0 J. P. Migne, Patrologiae Cursus Completus, Series Graece. Vols. 123-126 include 
the complete works of Theophylact; vols. 123 and 124 contain the Commentary on the 
Gospels. 
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citing an apt proverb (7 35), the statement of which appears thus in the 
Textus Receptus: 


Kat €dtKatwOn n TOYLA ATO TWY TEKVWY AUTNS TAVTWY. 
And wisdom has been vindicated by all her children. 


But D7 attests a unique reading: 


Kat ETON 1 TOPLA ATO TWY TEKYWY AUTNS TAVTWY. 
And wisdom has been held in honor by all her children. 


When we compare the Theophylact Commentary in Luke 7 35, we find 
that after quoting the NT passage according to the common reading, 
Theophylact comments as follows: 


Kat Aovrov edtkarwIn n goygia Tov Veov, TovTEecTW ETLUNIN, OVX UTO TWY yapl- 
caw, adda TwY TEKYWY AUTNS, TOUTETTL, TwY Tapade~auEvwY Tov AoOYoV ToU 
te Iwavvov kat Tov Inaov. 


Furthermore, the wisdom of God has been vindicated, that is, has been held in honor, 


not by the Pharisees, but by her children, namely, those who have received the 
message of John and Jesus. 


Since the reading of D7 is not found elsewhere, so far as we have been 
able to discover, one is disposed to say that the scribe of D7 has sub- 
stituted the exegetical synonym he read in the Commentary for the usual 


NT word which, he may have thought, obscured the real meaning of the 
passage. It will presently be shown why this seems to be the explana- 
tion, rather than assuming that the copyist simply transcribed the read- 
ing found in his exemplar. No other manuscript evidence of this change 
is known to us, so that D7 and the exegesis of Theophylact are exclu- 
sively kindred here. 


II. In the Lucan story (5 23) of the healing of the paralytic, Jesus 
replies to the Pharisees who are disturbed by his assumption of authority 
to forgive sins, in the words of the Textus Receptus: 


TL EOTW EvKOTWTEpOV, ELEY, AdewyTat Gor at auapTiat cou’ KTH. 
Which is easier to say, Your sins are forgiven you.... 


But to the exclusion of all the uncial and minuscule witnesses we have 


consulted, the remarkable rendering of Jesus’ reply according to the 
text of D7 is, 


TL eat SucKoNwrepor, evtrev, AdewvTat gor at auapTiat cov’ KTA. 
Which is more difficult, to say, Your sins are forgiven you.... 


After citing this NT passage in the traditional form, Theophylact 
remarks, 


TavTws KaTa Thy vuerepay Whdov To adtevat apaprias doKker EvKOTWTEPOY, WS 
agaves Kat aveNeyKTov, Katto. SvtKoAwTEpor ov. 
Assuredly according to your way of looking at things, it seems easier to forgive 
sins, something invisible and irrefutable, although in reality it is more dificult. 
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In this striking passage we see that the scribe of D7 has accepted 
Theophylact’s interpretation of the real significance of evkomwrTepov in 
this context. As the common reading of the gospel stands, it might 
appear to one who was a disciple of Theophylact’s exegesis that it was 
susceptible to a misleading interpretation. The absolution of sin can- 
not lightly be pronounced. To guard against the possibilities of any 
misunderstanding, the scribe inserted what he believed to be the 
more accurate statement of Theophylact’s in place of the ordinary 
reading. 


III. Still another illustration is found in the D7 text of Mark. In 
one of the relatively rare discourse sections of the gospel of Mark (9 49), 
Jesus says to his disciples, according to the Stephanus form, 


Tas yap wupt adiodnoerar, Kat Taca Yuowa ad adtodynoerat. 
For everyone will be seasoned with fire, and every sacrifice will be salted with salt. 


The text of D7 in loco offers no divergence from the reading of the 
Textus Receptus. But after the scribe had originally transcribed the 
above rendering he inserted a reading into the margin of his text in red, 
designating that doxtuacdnoerar be’ substituted for the original aduo- 
wdnoerat so that the phrase becomes, ‘‘Everyone will be tested with 


fire.”’ This variant is sub-singular to D7, MSS 46 and 52 (but no others) 
agreeing with it. 

After quoting the passage according to the reading of the Textus 
Receptus, Bishop Theophylact offers his explanation of the significance 
of aktodnoerat: 


was yap, ynot, rupe adioPnoerat, TouTeori, Soxtuacdnoerat. 
For everyone, he says, shall be seasoned, that is to say, tested with fire. 


This reading of D7 is particularly significant for it suggests that the 
text of D7 was directly influenced by readings in the Commentary 
rather than inheriting these readings from the exemplar of D7. In this 
instance the scribe has deliberately corrected the ordinary reading so 
that it agrees with the interpretation of Theophylact, and this process 
is exhibited before our very eyes. The possibility that this reading did 
appear in the exemplar and has been added to D7 as a correction after 
the scribe subsequently collated his finished work with his exemplar may 
be admitted, but it is difficult to understand how the initial akvodnoerar 
could be written into D7 if it was not found also in the exemplar. In the 
other instances of the influence of the Commentary, it might be reasoned 
that the scribe of D7 was faithfully transcribing an exemplar which 
already contained the Theophylact readings. But the rubricated mar- 
ginal explanation in Mark 9 49, written in the scribe’s own hand, indicates 
that in the text of D7 we have the direct influence of Theophylact’s 
exegesis upon our scribe. 
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IV. Three additional instances of parallelism between these two 
documents have been noted. Of lesser significance, they argue a literary 
dependence rather than a theological influence. In Luke 6 10, for instance, 
D7 departs from the Stephanus word order to read: 

gov Tnv xEeLpa 


This alteration is minor; the personal pronoun is placed before the 
article rather than after the noun as in the Textus Receptus. Significance 
is attached to it here simply because it does not appear to have any 
parallel among the uncial and minuscule witnesses to the gospel text of 
D7. But when Theophylact comments on the passage in which this verse 
appears, he rearranges the words in exactly the same unique order. 


V. In the Marcan parenthesis on the martyrdom of John the Baptist, 
which appears in the account of Herod’s unfriendly interest in Jesus, 
the Stephanus text employs the verb éyeipw. The scribe of D7 uses the 
synonymous verb déviornut, to the exclusion of any supporting manu- 
script evidence. It is perhaps not a coincidence that the Bulgarian 
bishop has also chosen the variant form of the verb for his comment on 
the text: 


OUTOS OUV QAKOUVWY TOV KUpLOU TA Javyara, Kat €L0Ws @Ss duxavov OVTa MaTHY 
avei\e Tov Iwavynv, vredaGev ort averTn €K VEKPwY, KaL EK TNS avacTaceEws, 
mpocedaBe To Vavuatoupyeuv. 

VI. It may be noted, finally, that D7’s singular strengthening of 
Herodias’ request for the head of John (Mark 6 25) by the addition of 
the adverb Taxews, quickly, may be awkwardly rendered: ‘‘Bring me 
forthwith quickly.’”’ Theophylact’s comment on the passage likewise 
emphasizes the peremptory character of the command: 

n 5€ movnpa yuvn, dos yor, dnow e€auTns, ToUTETTL, TapaouTiKa, aUTN TN wpa. 

And the wicked woman said, Give me forthwith, that is to say, immediately, this 

very moment. 

In this instance there is no identity of words, but only the heightened 
imperiousness of Herodias which is held in common. 

Von Soden devotes a section of his discussion on the medieval com- 
mentaries to the Commentary of Theophylact, but it is concerned with 
the similarity and disparity among the various manuscripts which pre- 
serve the Commentary." The large number of Theophylact Commen- 
taries extant (199, excluding fragments and other pieces which do not 
contain the complete text) attests to the popularity of this exegetical 
work which gradually supplanted the Antiochian commentary and those 
of Zigabenus and Oecumenius, all favorites in the Greek Church of the 
Middle Ages.?* 


Von Soden, Schriften, I, i, 626-637. 
™ Vide D. J. J. Herzog and A. Hauck, eds., Realencyklopddie fiir Protestantische 
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The gospel text underlying the Commentary presents “nicht viel 
Eigenartiges,’’*s but von Soden is certain that it was not a pure Koiné text, 
although the variations among the extant copies of the Commentary de- 
mand a thorough-going research to reconstruct a critical text. Von 
Soden’s incomplete examination of the text of the NT quoted in the Com- 
mentary led to the conclusion that it was probably related to the exemplar 
of the A recension of the Antiochian Commentary and that the author was 
indebted to both Chrysostom and Gregory Nazianzus; but he concluded 
that the text possessed no independent textual value. Here, of course, 
he is dealing with the actual text of the gospels which Theophylact 
quoted and made the basis of his exegesis. The point of our interest, 
however, is not in the gospel text quoted by the bishop, but his explan- 
atory comments on the text. The Commentary readings which are 
paralleled in the text of D7 are found in Theophylact’s commentary upon 
the text of the gospels rather than in the text itself. Gospel codices 
which have been influenced by the Antiochian Commentary are briefly 
considered by von Soden,‘ but there is no discussion of texts of the Four 
Gospels wherein readings from other commentaries have been introduced, 
as in the case of D7. 

These six examples lead us to conclude that scribes even as late as 
the thirteenth century were not averse to altering the text of their 
exemplars whenever they felt a change was justified. The scribe of D7 
was more than a professional copyist. At least in these lections he 
deliberately assumed the role of a redactor in order that the meaning he 
saw implicit in the text might be unmistakable to the reader. 

There are two important inferences to be derived from this study. 
One is concerned with the practical procedures of textual criticism; the 
other with its purposes. For one thing the discovery of these six parallels 
re-emphasizes the necessity for examining patristic evidence, both the 
NT quotations and the exposition of these passages. In the immediate 
future there awaits the ambitious textual critic, among other rewarding 
tasks, that of investigating and continuing von Soden’s researches in 
the gospel texts of the commentaries and in gospel codices which have 
been influenced by the leading commentaries of their day. No study of 


Theologie und Kirche, XIX (Leipzig, 1903), 672, 673. Cf. von Soden, Schriften, I, i, 
626, 627. 

3 “Da der zu Grunde gelegte Evv-Text nicht viel Eigenartiges bietet, habe ich mir 
bei vielen Codd mit der Feststellung begniigt, dass sie den Kommentar Theophylakt’s 
enthalten.” Schriften, I, i, 627. 

%4 Schriften, I, ii, 1506-1507. Cf. “In welchem Masse er gegeniiber den fleissig 
beniitzten Vorgangern, unter denen er, abgesehen von Chrysostomus, seinen Meister 
Gregor von Nazianz bevorzugt zu haben scheint, auch gegeniiber den A-Kommentaren, 
selbstandig ist und Eigenes beigebracht hat, bedarf noch genauerer Untersuchung.” 
Vol. I, i, 627. 

8 Text-types K** (Section 125) and A*(Sections 165-167). 
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the transmission of the NT text in the medieval period can be complete 
unless the exegetical works of the Church leaders are considered, both 
as they exemplify and, in turn, influence that text. 

Secondly, this particular phase of the study of D7, in relation to 
others of this sort, suggests the possibility of a third purpose to be 
embraced by the science of textual criticism, viz., to investigate the trans- 
mission of the NT text relative to the corresponding history of Christian 
thought in order to evaluate the mutual action and reaction between the 
Word and its doctrinal explication. The historical-literary method has 
rightfully insisted that the study of literature must relate it to the Sitz 
im Leben from which it springs if it would be properly understood and 
appreciated. But each stage of its transmission must also be related to 
the multiple aspects of the social and mental milieu which produces it. 
Even a “standardized” gospel text may reflect the theological tenor of 
the age in which its transcription took place. Proof of such a bias may 
be of technical assistance in localizing and dating various manuscripts 
as well as the various text-types which they exhibit. The history of 
the interpretation of the text is enriched by the recognition that the 
sacred text in the course of its transmission provided not only an impetus 
to the development of dogma, but its manuscript witnesses may also 
bear the imprint of contemporary doctrinal considerations. Historical 
theology and textual criticism have in this common objective one which 
promises to be of service to each. 





KOHELETH — HEBREW OR ARAMAIC? 


ROBERT GORDIS 
JEWISH THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY AND COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


EFORE beginning the discussion of our theme, a personal word will 

perhaps be pardoned. The theory of the Aramaic origin of Koheleth 
was first seriously proposed by Dr. Frank Zimmermann, who is one of 
my oldest friends, has been supported by Professor C. C. Torrey, and 
most recently, has been vigorously defended by Professor H. L. Gins- 
berg, my distinguished colleague.' If, nonetheless, I set forth my objec- 
tions with regard to their conclusions, it is in a spirit which I know they 
will understand — amicus Plato sed magis amica veritas. Only a careful 
analysis of the data can help advance the cause of learning. 

It need scarcely be pointed out, inasmuch as the Hebrew text of 
Koheleth is extant and the Aramaic is not, that the idea that Koheleth 
wrote in Aramaic is a theory and not a fact, the evidence for which 
needs to be examined, in order to determine whether it is certain, prob- 
able, possible, or unlikely. Our own view has been that no incontro- 
vertible proof has been advanced in favor of the theory, and that on 
the contrary, there are some fundamental considerations which militate 
against it, several of which have not hitherto been set forth. 


II 


Throughout the history of this discussion, the same pattern may be 
discerned. The number of proof-passages continues to grow less,? while 
even of those which are repeated, many rest upon a disregard of the 


t The various recent treatments of the subject, in chronological order, are: — 
F. Zimmermann, ‘The Aramaic Provenance of Qoheleth” in JQR, vol. 36, 1945,pp. 
17-45 (=APQ); R. Gordis, ‘“‘The Original Language of Qoheleth” in JQR, vol. 37, 
1946, pp. 67-84 (=OLQ); C. C. Torrey, “The Question of the Original Language of 
Qoheleth,” vol. 39, 1948, pp. 151-60 (=QOLQ); F. Zimmermann, “The Question of 
Hebrew in Qoheleth,” JQR, 1949, vol. 40, pp. 79-102 (=QHQ); R. Gordis, ‘‘The 
Translation-Theory of Qoheleth Re-examined” in JQR, vol. 40, 1949, pp. 103-116 
(=TTQR); H. L. Ginsberg, Studies in Koheleth (New York, 1950), (=SK) following 
his earlier Studies in Daniel (New York, 1948) (=SD). This bibliography should now 
be supplemented by our full-length study and commentary, Koheleth— The Man and 
His World (New York, 1951), cited below as KMW;; cf. esp. pp. 59-62, 362-66. Finally, 
we may add the judgment of Prof. W. F. Albright expressed in his review of the last- 
named work, published in The Jewish Frontier, Jan. 1952, pp. 30 ff.: ““This position 
which he (i. e. Gordis) holds against the theory of Zimmermann and H. L. Ginsberg 
that Koheleth is a translation from a lost Aramaic original appears sound to the 
reviewer.” 

2 Thus the evidence originally advanced in APQ was criticized in OLQ with at 
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evidence advanced or upon an unwillingness to evaluate the criticism 
fairly. 

Thus of the seventeen examples of mis-translation proposed in 
APQ, SK refers only to seven, passing over ten in complete silence.’ 

We may begin with the arguments previously advanced, and now 
restated, with or without modification. SK declares that ‘‘the enormous 
proportions of Aramaisms and the utterly erratic use of the article zs 
decisive” (p. 18). That the use of the article is far from erratic and 
almost always explicable in terms of Biblical and Mishnic syntax, was 
clearly indicated in QLQ, pp. 81-83 and the evidence there adduced 
has never been disputed, merely ignored. The few irregularities that 
remain are precisely what we should expect from an author who wrote 
in Hebrew but was familiar with Aramaic, in which the emphatic state 
was rapidly crowding out the absolute state. The same fluctuations 
are therefore to be found in Mishnic Hebrew. As for the Aramaisms 
in Koheleth, which are certainly evident but are far from ‘‘enormous,”’ 
practically all of those listed in APQ, héfes, l*bhad, ra‘ ‘al, k*Se, bésel, 
kil‘timath, soph, and many others are common in Mishnic Hebrew, as 
was indicated by Delitzsch and Wright long ago.‘ If the Aramaisms in 
Koheleth are decisive, the next logical step would be to prove that the 


least sufficient cogency for Professor Torrey to confess, ‘‘I find myself generally in 
agreement with Gordis on the details of his criticism.” But then he added, “But he 
hardly touches the matters which are of major importance.”” However, as was pointed 
out in TTQR, this last statement was not accurate, since everyone of the 17 passages 
adduced in APQ as constituting ‘‘the strongest evidence for the theory or admitting 
of a good probability” in the opinion of the author, were dealt with in OLQ, besides 3 
out of the 4 instances of alleged confusion of ha’ and hawé and 6 out of the supple- 
mentary passages which had the greatest degree of force. As for the effectiveness of 
the rejoinder, it is noteworthy that Dr. Torrey passes over 14 of the 17 instances in 
silence, as well as the ‘‘alleged confusion” of hu’ and hawd. Similarly, he does not 
revert to any of the 6 supplementary passages discussed and reintroduces only one of 
the others, namely 3 21. 

On the other hand, Torrey argues at length that héfes is a retroversion of the 
Aramaic yay “thing” from ‘ax “desire.” The evidence was{presented in TTQR that 
the noun in Koheleth has the meaning “phenomenon, pursuit, activity, affair’ (Eccles 
31, 17; 51; 86), thus still retaining its volitional nuance, which is derived from the 
root hafés, ‘‘desire.’”” Moreover, the semantic development is attested by the Arabic 
be “thing” from 5a’a “desire.” Thus féfes in Koheleth stands midway between the 
Biblical meaning ‘‘wish’’ and the Mishnic meaning “thing, object.” Moreover, this 
meaning occurs in the late Biblical Hebrew of Isa 53 3, 13 and Prov 31 13 as well. In sum, 
Koheleth’s usage is in thorough harmony with the Hebrew of his contemporaries. SK 
does not even refer to this entire subject any longer. 

3 He defends 1 5; 7 5; 10 17; 12 13 and passes over 6 2; 7 20 and 5 17 of the “strongest” 
examples in APQ; of the less convincing passages, he reaffirms 7 12; 9 1-2 (doubtfully); 
121 and 5 5, while saying nothing about 5 6, 16; 7 20; 111. Nor does he discuss 4 16, 17. 

4 Delitzsch’s list is translated and amplified in C. H. H. Wright, Book of Koheleth 
(London 1883), pp. 490-500. 
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Mishnah is a translation from the Aramaic! This should be an even 
easier task, since over and beyond the Aramaisms in Koheleth, it con- 
tains many more, including the im ending for masculine plurals and the 
coalescence of tertiae aleph and tertiae yod verbs. 

Much of the evidence of alleged mistranslations restated in SK 
depends upon ignoring the force of the contrary arguments. In 3 17 
ow mwyon S> by1 yen 55d ny °> the real difficulty lies, not in the fluctua- 
tion of the article, but in the change in preposition from lamed to ‘al. 
Here the translation hypothesis, as so often, leaves the situation un- 
changed. On the other hand, a possible explanation was adduced in 
TTQR (p. 110). 

With regard to Sir in 75, we are categorically told in SK (p. 20) 
“No other instance of Sir ‘praise’ is known.” This in the face of such 
Biblical passages as Isa 42 10; Jer 203 and Ps 1491 where Sir is parallel 
to tehillah and hallel “‘praise’’ (cf. also II Chron 5 13). 

In addition, we may cite the old Morning Prayer YiStabah, which 
reads Str uS*bahah hallél v'zimrah ‘oz umemSalah. This part of the tradi- 
tional service is called Birkat haSir in the Mishnah and is explained by 
Rabbi Samuel ben Meir as meaning Birkat haSebhah!5 Actually, it should 
not be necessary to cite such passages or Exod 151; Ps 961; 105 2; 
I Chron 16 6, in order to illustrate the natural semantic development of 
“song’’ to “praise.” 

That Koheleth wished to express the idea of ‘‘moderation” in 10 17- 
*nva xdi A722 is an interesting suggestion, though not the only possible 
view of this passage. But it cannot be maintained dogmatically that 
the Hebrew is an erroneous translation of Aramaic, in view of the fact 
- that the Hebrew text gives a thoroughly satisfactory sense. In fact, the 
argument in APQ and SK that what is required instead of big*bhirah 
is a Hebrew equivalent to an alleged Aramaic behusdné “in moderation” 
faces one difficulty which has been overlooked — that of finding a 
Hebrew equivalent for ‘‘moderation,” for which I invite suggestions! 
Even modern Hebrew dictionaries propose only such neologisms as 
hith’app'kith, histapp*kith, m*thinith, yisabh,° none of which has the 
exact meaning required. 

In Biblical Hebrew, this idea could hardly have been expressed 
better than by the noun big*bhirah. The semantic relationship of 
“strength” and “self-control” is well attested by such passages as Prov 
16 32: ‘Better is he who is long-suffering than a mighty man (gibbor), 


5 Cf. the Mishnah (Pes. 10:7) wn nana vby aw and the comments ad loc. of 
Samuel ben Meir, Maimonides and Mordecai. See also Eliezer Levi, Yesodot Hatefillah 
(Tel Aviv, 1946), p. 121. On this explicit meaning of “praise” for Sir, cf. Samuel ben 
Meir ad B. Pes. 118a: nawn no12 19> panda wn nI72 KIN. Brown-Driver-Briggs, 
Lexicon defines the root zd@mar as “‘sing in praise of God.” 

6 Cf. Efros-Kaufman-Silk, English Hebrew Dictionary (Tel Aviv 1929), p. 431. 
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and he who controls his spirit than he who captures a city,’’ and Mishnah 
Abot 41 “Who is mighty (gibbdr)? He who controls his impulses.” 
Perhaps even more apposite is the Biblical verb hitha’ppeq ‘‘control 
oneself’’ which is derived from the root ’dfag ‘‘hold, be strong,” its 
cognates being the Akkadian ’epégu ‘“‘solid, strong’? and the Arabic 
‘afiga ‘“‘surpass, excel.’’? Some such juxtaposition of “strength” and 
“self-control’’ seems to underlie Isaiah’s bitter indictment (5 21): ‘‘Woe 
to those who are brave (gibbérim) for drinking wine and men of valor 
in mixing strong drink.” 

With regard to 12 13: ow 59 ara, APQ originally suggested (p. 26) 
that the Aramaic read xvi 52 77, meaning “‘he is the judge of all men.”’ 
This was shown to be impossible as a clause in Aramaic without a 
copula (OLQ p. 75). QOLQ accordingly suggested an Aramaic text 
xin vis 5D PT TD (or *MmK) but that left the copula unaccounted for in 
the translation! SK now proposes (p. 22) as the Aramaic original p71 
wis b> meaning “who will judge every man.” Through haplography, 
this was then written as wx 5D 7° and the verb was then mistaken 
by the translator for the demonstrative den, hence our present Hebrew 
text. Aside from the necessity of making this secondary assumption of 
an inner Aramaic error, the theory now develops other difficulties — the 
clause is too far from the assumed antecedent, for the Aramaic would 
be something like wus 52> pr vt cen "arp bn waded, “Fear God and 
keep His commandments who will judge every man.’’ Secondly, kz in 
the Hebrew text is still unexplained. 

The Hebrew text, on the other hand, is a comprehensible brevilo- 
quence perfectly appropriate to the context: ‘‘The end of the matter, 
everything has been heard. Fear God and keep His commandments, 
for this is the whole duty of man!’’ On this type of clause cf. Isa 28 12 
myion oxn «py iain mmo nxt “This is the secret of rest; bring rest to 
the weary, and this the secret of repose.’”’ On the idea of the passage, 
we may cite Job chapter 28, which, after indicating that the transcendent 
Wisdom is beyond man, concludes: “But to man he has said, fear of 
the Lord is wisdom, and avoiding evil is understanding.”’ Finally, both 
the form and content of our passage are paralleled in Matt 7 12: ‘‘There- 
fore, all things whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ye 
even so to them, for this is the Law and the Prophets.”’ Another 
instance of this typically Hebrew usage probably occurs in Mic 54: 
oibw mr mm. 

SK declares ‘‘We can only feel sorry for anyone who still feels that 
Eccles 3 15 is satisfactory as it stands, or that ha’ and hadyd were mis- 
copied in the Hebrew”’ (p. 23). Nevertheless, we can only reiterate our 


7 Cf. the Lexicons of Brown-Driver-Briggs and Koehler-Baumgartner, s. v. Onkelos 
renders hith’appeq by hasan (Gen 43 31; 45 1). 
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conviction that Koheleth was seeking to express the philosophic concept 
of the identity of past and present in stich a and the future and past 
in stich d. The former idea Koheleth expresses again, from another 
point of view, in 7 10, the latter thought in 1 9. It should be remembered 
that Koheleth was seeking to express these concepts in a language 
which, for a long time after his age, lacked the terminology required. 
Hence he had no alternative but to use the verb for “being.” We still 
doubt that simw 7D, proposed by APQ and SK means “that which is” 
either in 7 15 or 6 10. 

It may be added that the complexity of the Hebrew tenses should 
guard us against undue assurance as to how a Hebrew writer would 
express past, present and future.’ 

Undoubtedly 17? in 11 2 is an anomaly. SK insists that this is an 
Aramaic word left untranslated in the text,? and that no satisfactory 
alternative explanation has been offered. Why so simple a word should 
have been left untranslated, we are forbidden to inquire. Nonetheless, 
we still feel that the form may well represent a conflate of two readings: 
mi? OW and NIT OW, a practice which has many analogies in the Bib- 
lical text?® and occurs in Koheleth itself in the Kethib of 6 10.% Various 
anomalous forms in the Masoretic text are perhaps also to be explained 
as conflations.” 


III 


Exegesis is a field where tastes will differ and thus one can only 
register one’s views. SK regards the clause “‘Remember thy Creator in 
the days of thy youth” (12 1) as “mysterious” (p. 21). In the light of 
Koheleth’s basic outlook that the enjoyment of life is God’s supreme 


8 Cf. such studies as S. R. Driver, Hebrew Tenses (3rd ed., Oxford, 1892) and G. R. 
Driver, Problems of the Hebrew Verbal System (Edinburgh 1936) for illustrations of the 
problems involved. 

9 That untranslated Aramaic words remain in the Hebrew text of Daniel is main- 
tained in SD, page 50. The present Hebrew text is alleged to contain 3 untranslated 
Aramaic words. However, of these jnin (Dan 8 12) requires an additional emendation 
in order to be fitted into the context; 207 (Dan. 9 1) is regarded by Montgomery as 
an erroneous vocalization of a Syriac idiom (cf. ICC, ad loc.) while mypy in 8 22 as a 
3rd person feminine plural imperfect has its analogy in Gen 30 38 and I Sam 6 12, as 
was recognized long ago by the Masorah and is validated by Akkadian, Western 
Aramaic, Arabic and Ethiopic. 

t0 Cf. Gordis, Biblical Text in the Making (Phila. 1937), pp. 40-43 for a long list 
of examples, which were supplemented in part by Zimmermann in JQR, vol. 34, 1943, 
pp. 459 ff., and to which other examples may still be added. 

1 The reading 1190 =pnnw oy is a conflate of a) 20D =pnw oy and b) 10D 4 pnn oy. 

= Thus pen (Num 1 47; 2 33; 26 62; I Kings 20 27) is probably a Hithpael-Hophal 
conflate. Note also mypum (Deut 244), pgam (Lev 1355); nywiq (Isa 346); vy 
(Lam 4 14). Perles explains Lam 3 22 on xd *2 ‘n “10n as a conflate of on and 329}, 
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command for man (2 24 s.; 3 21; 5 17 #.; 8 15; 9 7 #.) one can only wonder 
how these involved interpretations given on p. 5, note 4 can seem attrac- 
tive. As to the idea that God judges man for the pleasures he has 
neglected in life, that is explicitly stated in 11 9 where the Vav in v‘da‘ 
is adversative, not connective, as verse 10 indicates: ‘‘Rejoice, young 
man, in your youth, and let your heart give you joy in the time of your 
vigor, and walk in the ways of your heart and according to the desires 
of your eyes, and know that for all these God will bring you into judg- 
ment. Remove vexation from your heart and turn aside sorrow from 
your flesh, for youth and vigor are only a breath.” Particularly apposite 
is the statement of the Babylonian Sage Rab, which is not based on 
our passage: box xd wy mew mp b> by pawm pt yn’d ons b> pny “Each 
man is destined to give an account for all the joys his eyes beheld and 
did not enjoy.” (J. Kiddushin, end). 

One of the most attractive proposals in SK is the suggestion (p. 22) 
based on APQ, that the difficult phrase in 7 12 »D27 5xa moonnm bya 
goes back to an Aramaic x»b> $wa “noon nova. Curiously enough, a 
scholar who was not thinking of an Aramaic original for Koheleth at 
all, proposed more than a dozen years ago that the Hebrew text be 
emended to read 4p> bva myo mdbva °D, a proposal which requires the 
change of only one letter. If this meaning for the passage is desired, 
we are accordingly not compelled to fall back upon the theory of an 
Aramaic translation of the book. 

However, this view of the passage has drawbacks which have been 
overlooked. The ‘translator’? was familiar with the verb bafal and 
rendered it correctly in the far more difficult poetic passage in 12 3. 
Indeed, the consonants #/ occurred twice in the latter text, which must 
have read xyyonet Sup xninv xbvar. Unerringly he rendered them 
the first time as bua) and the second as the conjunction ki, while in 
our simpler context he twice missed the verb completely. Nor was he 
deterred from reading nbua in 7 12 as the construct of a feminine noun, 
by the fact that the word for ‘“‘shadow’’ is masculine in Aramaic and 
Syriac, and a feminine noun is non-existent! 

We must also confess that the meaning of the reconstructed text is 
not altogether clear. What does it mean to say: ‘‘When the wisdom 
goes, the money goes, too.”” Does it mean that when a mental aberra- 
tion temporarily takes hold of a man, he loses his money? This idea is 
not likely to have been expressed by the verb bafal, which means “‘cease 
for good, come to an end permanently.’ Thus the Mishnah Abot 5:19 


%3 Dr. Harris Hirschberg, who was kind enough to send me some notes on Koheleth 
which he had written before 1936-40. 

4 Cf. Ben Jehuda, s. v. who defines bafal as odiya any an Nd ,pop: ,ban. Similarly 
Jastrow, for the first meaning of the root. The other meaning of the verb bafal is “‘cease, 
rest from labor, be idle,” (cf. Jastrow, ad loc.). The semantics of the root parallels that 
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mans mua 127 Sua ‘When the motive for love ceases to exist, love ends”; 
Ibid. 5:21 obwyn yo bua ray “he passed away and disappeared from the 
world,” Ket. 103b nwp nba “sanctity of life ceased”; Sot. 9:1 nbvawn 
yen bua primp “from the time the Sanhedrin ceased to be, singing 
ended.” Or is Koheleth trying to say that where there is no wisdom, 
money disappears? That would have been expressed by some such 
phrase as 4}DD ps TDDN PR oN, cf. Mishnah Abot 3 17: nyt pR mY3 PR ON 
NDP PR WANN PR ON ANN PR Nop PR ON AY PR nyt px ox “Where there is 
no understanding, there is no knowledge. Where there is no knowledge, 
there is no understanding. Where there is no flour, there is no Torah. 
Where there is no Torah, there is no flour.’’ Be this as it may, the 
assumption of an Aramaic translation is not indispensable to solving 
the problem of the text. 

In 10 15 the difficult clause nyrn obD2n boy was explained in APO 
as going back to an Aramaic original nymbwn wove xmnw as follows: 
The translator rendered the Aramaic feminine noun farhitha by the 
Hebrew masculine noun ‘émal. The next moment he forgot that he 
had written ‘amal and rendered the verb in the feminine to agree with 
the Aramaic. Simultaneously he made another error by misreading 
Satya as a plural and hence rendered it by hakk‘silim, but immediately 
he forgot that he had written a plural and recognized it as a singular, 
and hence he added the singular suffix in fyagg*eni. 

To strengthen this extraordinary hypothesis, SK (p. 24) offers 
WY? 1399 OY in Dan 11 31 as a parallel. This clause, it is main- 
tained, goes back to an Aramaic original 1p’ m9 Py tT and should 
have been translated mtmyn 109 nyan (SD p. 48). One may grant the 
translation-theory for Daniel, and yet fail to see how this passage 
parallels the verse in Koheleth. All that took place is that the alleged 
translator of Daniel rendered v‘dadr’tn by myn instead of myn and 
then followed through correctly by putting the verb in the third person 
masculine plural.*s The clause in Daniel does not bear the slightest 


of the Biblical §abat, a) qal ‘‘cease,’’ Gen 8 22; Josh 5 12, hiphil “destroy,” Hos 2 13; 
Jer 7 34; II Kings 23 5, 11 and b) “‘rest,’’ Gen 2 2; Exod 23 12, etc. 

It may be added that the proposed meaning for the noun in Dan 11 15, 22, 31, 
“forces,”’ while perfectly possible, is without parallel elsewhere. The writer of Daniel 
may therefore have felt free to ignore the usual z¢ro‘ot ‘‘arms” and fluctuated between 
ory and niyinr. On this usage with other nouns, see below in the text. That z¢ro‘tm 
is not the invention of the author or translator of Daniel is clear from z¢rd‘ei Gen 49 24, 
uzero‘at Isa 51 5 and z¢rddv II Kings 9 24. 

It may be added that there is good ground for doubting that any error was com- 
mitted here at all by the use of the masculine plural verb ya‘¢moéda. If zerd‘im is mas- 
culine, the verb is perfectly in order. But even if the writer construes it as a feminine, 
the use of a masculine plural verb after a feminine plural subject has ample warrant 
in Biblical Hebrew (cf. Isa 49 11; Hos 141; Ps 114; Cant 69; Esther 1 20) while in 
Mishnic Hebrew the feminine plural form ¢iktdlnah has been entirely crowded out by 
the masculine plural. 
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resemblance to our passage, where the presumed error in reading the 
Aramaic is compounded by two lapses of memory, all within three 
words! 

The difficulties of syntax in the Hebrew text of Eccles 10 15 might 
well have been resolved in much simpler fashion by assuming that 
‘amal is common in gender like many other nouns” and that the mem 
of hakk‘silim is a scribal error to be deleted. Or it might have been 
regarded as the enclitic mem, which Dr. Ginsberg has proposed for a 
good number of Biblical passages.?7 


IV 


In 2 5, we are informed (SK p. 24), the plural ending im of pardésim 
is evidence of an error in translating from the Aramaic because Rabbinic 
Hebrew uses pardését. We are unable to follow the argument at all. 
In the first instance, it is not true that pardésim does not occur in Rab- 
binic Hebrew*® or even that it is limited to reminiscences of our verse.'® 
Moreover, even if Rabbinic Hebrew showed no examples of the im 
plural of the noun, it would not place the form in Koheleth under suspi- 
cion. For Biblical Hebrew knows of many masculine nouns with plurals 
in Oth as well as im, as e.g. Esther 61 zikhrondth and Job 1312 
zikhronetkhem, m*ordth (Gen 1 14) and m‘*orei (Ezek 32 s).?° In Mishnic 
Hebrew the tendency to 6th plurals grows, cf. midbaréth, ilandth, 
hayyaléth (by the side of hayydlim), ‘inyanédth (Shabbat 61a); pigddnoth, 
ma’akhaloth, ‘ayaéroth from Biblical Hebrew ‘adrim, etc." Perhaps the 
most striking examples where Rabbinic Hebrew replaces the 7m ending 
by oth is afforded by the Biblical phrase aseret haddebarim (Exod 34 28) 
which Rabbinic Hebrew reproduces as Nina NAWY 


In sum, Koheleth can very well use pardésim where later Hebrew 
prefers pardésdth, and once again, as in the case of héfes, he will be 
reflecting a stage earlier than Mishnic Hebrew. 


6 Cf. kds, Sabbat, derekh, SemeS, mah@neh, etc. Note particularly hémoén which is 
masculine except in Job 31 34 and in Eccles 5 7, where myian is to be read wisn nd 
lit. “it will not reach him.” 

17 As for example in Isa 10 1b where he emends 11n> b»y ovansD to read 
DpY (O)3N203, 

8 Thus in B. Pes. 56a the editions vary between jmmo775D3) Ja and yA 
yo». 

1% Thus in Tos. Pes. II (III) 1 and B. Men. 71a the reading is }7M077D3) JANA 
proving that the phrase is not a reminiscence or a citation of Koheleth’s o°0775) m2. 

20 Cf, Ges.-Kautzsch, sec. 87,4. 

Cf. M. H. Segal, Dikduk Leshon Hamishnah p. 94g. 

2 That this is the correct vocalization of the plene spelling nina is clear from 
the masculine gender of the numeral and the Mekilta on Exod 12 21 (ed. Lauterbach, 
vol. I, p. 82): mnay miata bop arn 123m many mp. 
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With regard to Eccles 1 5, it is good to have the recognition of SK 
(p. 26) oblique though it be, that the Aramaic ta’eb proposed by APQ 
is impossible, and that the Hebrew 50’éph is appropriate to the context, 
as we have consistently maintained. We do not share his opinion that 
the use of the participle in 50’éph and the absence of the relative before 
zdreah constitute difficulties which require the assumption of an Aramaic 
original, especially since the theory must make the additional assump- 
tion that the Aramaic text suffered haplography before being rendered 
in Hebrew and that what fell out is precisely the relative we require! 
The use of the participle ‘‘to describe daily occurrences” is thoroughly 
normal for the Hebrew of Koheleth, as this very passage illustrates 
with no fewer than 8 examples in verses 6 and 7. As for the absence of 
the relative, this was rendered necessary by the rhythmic character of 
the passage, which any reader of the Hebrew can recognize and which 
explains the word-order as well. This fact has apparently been over- 
looked by SK, whose proposed prose reading is accordingly unaccept- 
able. Actually, the entire opening section, verses 2-8, consists of 
four-beat and three-beat stichs as follows: 


Vv. 2 4:4 : 4:4:4 
4:3 4:3//4:3 
4:3 3:3//3:3 
4:4 


In prose, too, ’aSer may be omitted. Exod 18 20 is particularly instruc- 
tive in this respect.” 

With regard to Eccles 6 12 bx> owy and 8 13 bx> oo Paw xd, SK 
informs us that ‘‘some exegetical acrobats may argue that the com- 
parison of man’s days with the shadow was precisely what Koheleth 
wished to express’ (p. 29). The Psalmist in three passages (102 12; 
109 23; 144.4, the author of Job in two (8 9; 142) and the Chronicler 
in another (I Chron 29 15) as well as the alleged copyist, all engaged in 
the “‘exegetical acrobatics’ of comparing the fleeting character of life 
to a shadow, a practice in which they were abetted by the Midrash.™ 
The reader need scarcely be reminded that a basic theme in Koheleth 
is the evanescent character of man’s life on earth, a thought which 
motivates his insistence upon joy as the Divine imperative. 

Actually, the theory of SK requires three assumptions 1) that the 


23 Note the two clauses: wy? ws avyon ne na 13>° Ja77 nx. On Ehrlich’s attractive 
view that Eccles 1 14 is the continuation of the predicate of v. 14 (cf. Randglossen ad 
loc.), ’aSer must be understood twice in the verse, after m*uvvath and after v*hesron. 

24 Cf. inter alia Eccles Rab. 12: won 12 w Spt dw rbx> on won 12 w& ma dw rbd ON 
“If man’s life be like the shadow of a wall or of a palm-tree, it has some substance’”’; 
Gen. Rabb. sec. 96 my ray m1) Tay NDIy> “like a bird passing and its shadow passes 
with it.” 
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Aramaic read 1 bvp 2) that this common conjunction, which must 
have occurred dozens of times in the book, (wherever we now read ki 
and, at times, ’aSer) was correctly rendered everywhere, except in these 
two passages, where it was derived from (ala or tala, the word for 
“shadow,” precisely where it makes excellent sense in that meaning, 
and 3) that in the Aramaic original 1 bwo was first corrupted into 
*1 bu> which was then rendered kasel ’aSer. To be sure, SK suggests 
the alternative possibility that the kaph may have supplanted the mem 
in the Hebrew translation. But this is impossible, for no translator 
could have rendered m‘tol di into missel either in 6 12 or 813. Finally, 
SK has failed to explain what is to be done with the verb v*ya‘asém in 
612. The theory is as difficult as it is unnecessary. 

In 8s SK makes the ingenious suggestion that bammilhamah is a 
translation of the Aramaic x279pa which was garbled from x12p3. Hence 
he translates the phrase ‘‘neither is there any release in the grave” 
(p. 30). He then demands to know, “Is there any other probable ex- 
planation?” The difficulty of the passage, however, lies not in bammil- 
hamah, but in mislahat, which has been rendered variously as 1) ‘“‘dis- 
charge” (LXX) 2) “furlough” (Bar. Del. Moffat) 3) “escape” (PeS#ta, 
Levy) 4) “weapons” (Midrash, Ehrlich). We prefer to render miSlahat 
as “control,”’ like miSléah ydad in Isa 11 14, which is parallel to miSma‘at. 
This latter word occurs in the Mesha Inscription (line 28) pat b> *> 
nynwe lit. “for all Daibon was obedience.’’*s The parallelism in Koheleth 
is now excellent: ‘There is no rule over the day of death, and no 
control over the outcome of war.” 

The treatment of Eccles 55 liph*nei hammalakh as the Hebrew 
rendering of an erroneous Aramaic text is clever, but the difficulty which 
SK finds in the phrase ‘‘before the messenger’’ seems to us exaggerated. 
His solution is particularly complicated, assuming 1) an error in the 
Aramaic 2) a conflate text consisting both of the error and the right 
reading in the Aramaic and 3) the translation of its conflated text. 

The argument in APQ that the name ‘‘Koheleth” goes back to an 
Aramaic word which is numerically the equivalent of 7m’wi> is con- 
vincingly refuted by SK, who calls attention to the late date of the 
isopsephic usage in Hebrew, which attaches a numerical significance to 
the letters in the alphabet. Instead, SK suggests that the original text 
contained the Aramaic masculine participle with Aleph, the emphatic 
ending, xOnp, which was mistaken by the translator for the feminine, 
hence nbmp. Once again, however, the hapless translator suffered an 
instantaneous amnesia; within two words, he both mistook the gender 
of the noun and rendered the Aleph as the sign of the feminine, hence 
nbmp, and then recovered sufficiently to translate the adjoining verb 





9 Cf. G. A. Cooke, Textbook of North-Semitic Inscriptions (Oxford 1903), p. 14. 
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correctly in the masculine, nbmp(n) 7ox and this strange attack came 
upon him three times — 1 12; 7 27; 12 8! 

That is not all. Twice, in 12 s and in 7 27 (where the word-division 
should also be nbmpm nx), the translator exhibits a truly remarkable 
technique of being right and wrong in the same instant. Thus he recog- 
nizes the emphatic Aleph of the alleged original Aramaic participle, 
hence the definite article in the Hebrew, and at the same time fails to 
recognize it, hence the feminine ending Tav! , 

Aside from this set of assumptions for the translator, it is open to 
question whether the Aramaic xbmp is better than the Hebrew nbmp. 
First is the fact that the root does not occur in Jewish Aramaic, whether 
Palestinian or Babylonian. Its use in Syriac does not disprove the fact 
that its occurrence in our book would make it a hapax legomenon in 
Aramaic. Second, the use of the feminine participle for males is attested 
by such late Biblical Hebrew proper names as ND (Ezra 2 55; Neh 
7 57) and O'$3¥7 NDB (Ezra 2 57; Neh 7 59), both of which apparently 
retain some sense of function — respectively ‘‘scribe” and “binder of 
the gazelles.’”’ The ‘feminine of office” is common in Arabic cf. ba’kira 
“inspector” and ha’lifa ‘“‘successor, caliph.’’ As for the use of the gal 
participle instead of the hiphil which is used in other tenses, this is 
validated by the use of the gal participle for other verbs otherwise used 
in derived conjugations, cf. 93°t from 737, 315 from 335 etc. 

The meaning of ‘“‘Koheleth’’ is apparently ‘“‘speaker’’ or “convener.” 
It does remain somewhat unclear, but there is no ground for assuming 
an Aramaic original, which does not contribute to dissipating the 
mystery. 

In Eccles 10 20, we are told, the place of Jy1»13 was originally occu- 
pied by another word, “‘certainly in the Aramaic, perhaps even in the 
Hebrew,” and the reading qya702 ‘“‘on thy couch” is proposed. SK 
recognizes that this noun is used exclusively of cattle, but regards this 
as “hardly a fatal objection.”” Through the crowding of the resh and the 
bet, the bet was lost, and the resh became a daled. 

Ingenious as this suggestion is, we do not share the certainty of SK 
about it. On the contrary, any one of the three following views seems 
to us more plausible: 1) read yyxpa “thy couch” (Perles, Ehr.) 
2) render YJ) as ‘“‘study chamber,” on which cf. Targum on Ps 6813 
pry yo dvbux worsm prawdp yo dudux pron oy xmodp “The kings 
with their hosts were removed from their palaces, and the wise men 
taken from their study chambers.” 3) render with most commen- 
tators y"J9 as “thought, mind,” its most natural meaning. Levy points 
out that the thought-sequence is as follows: ‘‘A king is not to be cursed 
even in thought, while a rich man, whose power is less extensive (and 


*6 Proposed by M. Seidel in the Hebrew journal Debir (Berlin, 1923) vol. 1, p. 33. 
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whose spies are less ubiquitous) must not be cursed, even in the privacy 
of one’s bed chamber.” This is especially true, since what is in one’s 
mind may emerge in sleep. 

A valuable contribution toward the Wisdom background of Koheleth 
is presented by SK, on p. 34, who, with characteristic erudition, cites 
the series of king-gnomes from the Aramaic Ahigar Papyrus of Elephan- 
tine. This passage, like Eccles 814., counsels the courtier how to 
behave in the presence of a king, and how to react to his whims and 
passions. Both passages undoubtedly reflect a characteristic aspect of 
Oriental wisdom, which was greatly concerned with training its youthful 
charges as to their proper relationship to their superiors.?”7 The general 
parallelism in thought is therefore quite clear, but SK seeks to utilize 
line 101 of the Ahikar text in order to correct Eccles 8 2. This line, as 
restored, reads in part as follows: bs [4$]p °»:[s by] mwp oyta 4JNoIp mn 
nipn! 

This is rendered by SK: “Look before thee: Something harsh 
(=a harsh expression) on the face of the king means ‘Stand (=tarry) 
not.’ ’’ The suggestion is then made that the first five letters of Eccles 
8 2 75°» *N represent an Aramaic *p38 ‘“‘the face of” and this emenda- 
tion, we are told, is unavoidable. This is not all. In order to fit the 
emendation into the passage in Koheleth, the words bman x of verse 3 
are attached to verse 2 and 75n yin is emended into 7p "152. This 
emended and amplified passage is then rendered: ‘‘Heed the face of the 
king, and in the matter of an oath to God be not hasty.” 

Now, obviously there is no relationship, either in form or content, 
between the two halves of the gnome. Nor is Prov 24 21 22 obs 8? 
3m, which SK cites, at all similar, for this latter passage urges showing 
proper reverence for both God and king. In this proposed passage of 
Koheleth, on the other hand, stich @ urges us to scrutinize the king’s 
face for signs of his possible displeasure, while stich 5 urges us not to 
take an oath to God too hastily. 

The Masoretic text of Eccles 8 2, on the other hand, is eminently 
satisfactory as it stands with regard to subject-matter. It urges obedi- 
ence to the king because of the oath of fealty sworn to him (2 5) and 
because of his power (vs. 3-4). With regard to the difficult opening 
pronoun of verse 2, ‘ani, it is far simpler either to emend it to b*ni (so 
Wildeboer).?8 We prefer to render “I say,” supplying a verb of speaking 
before the subject. This usage has a precise parallel in Rabbinic litera- 
ture: OND Pas 27 NOx NITD 72 Pax 378d) NYT IA pas 37ND NIN JOM 739 ON 


27 Cf. J. Fichtner, Die altorientalische Weisheit in ihrer israelitisch-juedischen Aus- 
praegung (Giessen, 1933), p. 21; Gordis, ‘Social Background of Wisdom Literature” 
in HUCA, 1944, p. 93 f. 

# Other, less likely, suggestions have been to delete "2x as a dittography of 1, 
to insert "nox (Del. Wr. Sieg. Haupt) or to emend it to ny (Euringer, Barton). 
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(B. Kiddushin 44a). ‘‘Rab Nachman said: ‘I am quoting not Rab Abin, 
the son of Rabbi Hiyya, nor Rab Abin the son of Kahana, but Rab 
Abin without a patronymic.’ ”’ Other Biblical examples of the use of a 
substantive before a quotation with no verbum dicendi expressed occur 
in Hos 12 9 (‘ephraim) and Jer 507 (JHVH).” The Ahigar passage is 
certainly apposite for Koheleth as a whole, but it was not transcribed 
in our passage, and cannot be utilized to correct the Masoretic reading.%° 

As SK anticipated (page 26), we cannot agree that hi’ in Eccles 
9 15 is difficult. The use of the pronoun in Koheleth, even where no 
emphasis is intended, is common (2 1, 11, 12, 13 etc. 17 26 etc.). Moreover, 
it may well be that the author meant to convey the idea that the poor 
man alone possessed the requisite wisdom for saving the city, so that 
the pronoun does add some emphasis to the passage. 

In 12 9 the Aramaic text which is proposed, and the sense derived 
from it, seem to us inferior to the Hebrew. The Epilogist is not saying 
merely that Koheleth was wise — he is giving us the significant informa- 
tion that Koheleth was a Hakam, a professional Wisdom teacher, 
whose activity was not limited to his pupils, but extended to the 
people as a whole through the composition and collection of Wisdom 
apothegms.3* 

The failure to reckon with the social background of Wisdom litera- 
ture in general and in Koheleth in particular, leads SK (p. 36) to object 
to 106, in which sekhel ‘‘folly’’ and ‘aSirim ‘‘the rich” are treated as 
opposites. It is therefore proposed that b307 jn: goes back to the Aramaic 
xboo 27 which is an error for the presumed original s13909 am”. Thus 
we must make a second assumption of an inner Aramaic error. 

It is difficult to see why an error in the Aramaic from s1900 to xb2D 
is easier to assume than an error in the Hebrew from }200 to bap! But 
there is an even more important objection to this hypothesis. The 
identification of wisdom with wealth is precisely what we would expect 
of the upper-class outlook of Wisdom, from the literature of which the 
present verse is being cited.** As one instance out of many, reflecting 
this standpoint in Oriental Wisdom, we may cite the Egyptian ‘“‘Admoni- 
tions of a Prophet’”’ (end of the Old Kingdom). In the First Poem the 
author laments: 


“‘Nay, but poor men now possess fine things. 
He who once made for himself no sandals, now possesses riches.” 


2 On this usage cf. Gordis, “‘Quotations as a Literary Usage in Biblical, Rabbinic 
and Oriental Literature,"” HUCA, 1949, pp. 173~-76.. 

% To give one instance, the phrase Jor xba Jam Ahigar, line 102, is the same idiom 
we meet in Eccles 7 17 qny xba mon and in Job 15 32 xbon wr Nba. 

3t Cf. KMW, pp. 76 f., 339 ff. 

32 Cf. Gordis in ‘The Social Background of Wisdom Literature,” HUCA, 1944 
passim, for some striking illustrations. 
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Even more apposite for the contrast in our verse are the following 
lines from the Second Poem of the same composition: 


“Behold, a thing hath been done that hath not happened aforetimes. It is 
come to this that the king hath been taken away by poor men.” 


“Behold it is come to this that the land is despoiled of the kingship by a few 
senseless beople.”’3* (Italics ours.) 


The same background is reflected in the Biblical Wisdom Psalm 37. 
Thus v. 25 stoutly denies that the virtuous are ever in need, and verse 21 
chooses as the type of the sinner the borrower who does not repay his 
loan, while the type of the righteous is the generous lender! On the 
other hand, the opposite emphasis, which identifies the poor with the 
righteous is far more prevalent in the Bible. It is expressed frequently 
in the Psalms. A striking illustration occurs in Isa 53 9 where r*5a‘tm 
“‘wicked”’ is parallel to ‘asir. Whether ‘a5tr emanated from the prophet 
or is a change due to an editor for an original ‘dsez ra‘ is immaterial for 
our purposes here. The social cleavages and attitudes were genuine 
enough. This viewpoint is familiar, too, in the Gospels and in Rabbinic 
literature.3 


V 


This discussion in detail of each passage presented in SK should 
serve to make it clear that while there is room for differences of opinion, 
the so-called cases of mistranslation from an assumed Aramaic are 
a) either capable of an alternative explanation, often simpler and more 
plausible, or b) the real difficulty remains unsolved by the theory. 

Beyond these details, however, which are a tribute to the ingenuity 
of scholars, there are several more general considerations militating 
against the theory. SK attacks the view that ‘“‘translations are always 
smooth, that a translator does not translate the same phrase once 
correctly and once otherwise, and that no translator could have been 
guilty of such ‘stupidity’”’ (p. 38). A straw man is always easy to 
demolish. It was not maintained that translations are always smooth, 
but only that they are, other things being equal, smoother than the 

‘ original.’ That is to say, a good translator will produce a smooth trans- 


32a Cf. A. Erman, Literature of the Ancient Egyptians (tr. Blackman), (London 
1927), pp. 95, 100, 101. 

326 Cf, the New Testament passages Mark 10 23-27; James 5 1-6 and for Rabbinic 
literature cf. Midrash Shemot Rabbah on Exod 22 24 inter alia. 

33 Even in the three phrases SK quotes from the Septuagint of Hosea, the LXX of 
Hos 11 9 may not transmit the correct sense of the Hebrew, but it is smooth Greek. 
As for the literal rendering of the emphatic infinitive absolute 1 2; 16, this Hebrew 
construction was so unique that the Aramaic Targums also render it literally. More- 
over, it is not enough to berate the LXX. It would be necessary to compare the Septu- 
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lation because he will solve the problems of the text in one way or 
another, incorporating his solution into his translation. Nothing in the 
broadside of SK (p. 33-39) disposes of this contention. 

What is indisputable is that the Hebrew of Koheleth is good Hebrew, 
intermediate between Biblical and Mishnic style. It is to damn it with 
faint praise to declare, as does SK, ‘‘that the Hebrew of Koheleth is 
less outlandish than that of Daniel chaps. 8-12” (p. 17). It remains 
remarkable that the ingenuity of the translation-advocates has not dis- 
closed any examples of error in a passage like Eccles 12 1-8, which is 
both impressive and difficult, while the translator is assumed to be 
inept in a dozen simpler passages. 

Nor is it merely that he is being charged with errors, but rather, as 
was indicated above, with the inability to remember what he is doing 
within the same phrase, often within two or three words! This is pro- 
posed for 10 15, as has been noted above, and three times for the phrase 
"amar (ha) Kéhelet. Another case in point is afforded by 10 20, where 
the “translator” is assumed to have reproduced the definite article cor- 
rectly for the emphatic state of the Aramaic two or three times [haSSa- 
mayim, hakkol, hakk‘nafayim (Qere)| and failed to recognize it in the 
same verse once or twice [daébhar, k*nafayim (kethib)]. If the Hebrew of 
Daniel is a translation, the Hebrew of Koheleth sssuredly is not. 

Additional evidence of the skill and knowledge of the “‘translator” 
is afforded by the fact that whenever a reminiscence of another Biblical 
passage occurs, he catches it unerringly and renders it in thorough con- 
formity with the Hebrew original and that, without benefit of lexicon 
or concordance.*4 

Or is there a simpler explanation for the agreement — simply that 
Koheleth, writing in Hebrew, knew the Hebrew Bible? Especially since 
he does not merely reproduce the Biblical passages, but uses them 
creatively, at times in a sense varying from his source.*s 

Another important consideration, hitherto overlooked, in favor of a 
Hebrew original, is the existence of unmistakably rhythmic passages in 
Koheleth, marked by regular meter.36 The many proverbs cited in the 
book are characterized by parallelism, often by regular rhythm.’ In 
rising from prose to poetry, and reverting back to prose, Koheleth 
follows a practice familiar elsewhere in the Bible and characteristic of 


agint of Hosea with the Hebrew original in order to determine the relative smoothness 
of the two texts. 

34 Cf. Eccles 12 7 with Gen 3 19; Eccles 3 14 with Deut 42 and 131; Eccles 531. 
with Deut 23 22 f.; Eccles 7 20 with I Kings 4 46 and perhaps Eccles 55 with Lev 54. 

3s Cf. KMW, chap. V for details. 

36 Such passages in Koheleth are 124.; 311,; 31-8; and particularly 9 8. and 
11 7—12 8. 

37 Cf. the proverbs 1 18; 4.5 £.; 5 9 and the collections in chap. 7 and 10. 
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Oriental Wisdom literature generally. That the translator, who generally 
is capable of the greatest gaucheries, none the less recognized the meter 
and translated the Aramaic into regular metric form is unlikely to the 
point of impossibility, especially since, as a rule, poetry in translation 
emerges as prose. It is far simpler to regard the Hebrew as the original 
language of the author, who used prose and poetry ad libitum and with 
marked success. 

Even more striking is the evidence from assonances which are all the 
more remarkable because of the general resemblances of Hebrew and 
Aramaic. Thus one cannot draw conclusive evidence from a passage 
like 7 26 moO 7d "28 N¥D) where the Aramaic would transmit the same 
effect of the mems in the last two words ("mIDD ND) but the mem of 
xx) would disappear in the Aramaic (NIN MDW). 

On the other hand, in at least three other passages, the paronomasia 
exists only in the Hebrew and not in the Aramaic, proof that Hebrew 
is the original. In 7 1— 210 jowo ow aw, the play on Sé@m and Semen is 
lost in the Aramaic, where Sum ‘‘name” and m‘*Sah,3° Syriac muSha 
“oil” bear no resemblance to each other. Moreover, the balancing of 
tobh Sem and Semen tobh bears the stamp of originality. Similarly in 7 6 
the play von nnn o-von dipo “like the sound of thorns under the pot” 
also presupposes a Hebrew original, for sir does not occur in Aramaic 
in the meaning of “pot.’”’° In 9 5 o1D1 Ndwi °D ADw Ty ond pr there is a 
paronomasia in sékhar and zekher,’? which the respective Aramaic equi- 
valents ’agar and dukhran lack completely. 

There is another general consideration which militates against the 
translation hypothesis. SK (p. 39) assumes that the Aramaic of Koheleth 
was translated into Hebrew nearly simultaneously with the rendition of 
the Hebrew Ben Sira into Greek (approximately 132 B.C. E.). As is 
generally recognized, Ben Sira’s dependence upon Koheleth is not open 
to question.‘ It would therefore follow that Ben Sira used the Aramaic 
text of Koheleth, the only one then extant. In that event, it is remark- 


38 The exclusive literal rendering of Semen. in Onkelos is m*Sah (as e. g. Gen 28 18; 
35 14; Exod 25 6, etc.); cf. Brederek, Konkordanz, p. 124. 

39 The common Hebrew noun sir “‘pot”’ is rendered did almost exclusively by the 
Targumim (Exod 16 3; 27 3; 3837 Jonathan; I Kings 7 45; II Kings 4 38 #.; 25 14; Jer 
1 13; 52 18 f.; Ezek 11 3, 7, 11; 246; Mic 3 3; Zech 14 20f.; Ps 108 10; Job 11 23; II Chron 
416), by xvno0p (=Greek psychther) in Onkelos on Exod 27 3; 383; once by xwW> 
(II Chron 4 11) and once by 1p in II Chron 35 13. In our passage, Targum necessarily 
obliterates the paronomasia, rendering the first sir by kubba, the second by dada. 

4° 1, M. Casanowicz, Paronomasia in O.T. (Boston 1894), p. 78 notes that Koheleth 
uses sadkhar rather than the common hkeléf or yithrén for this very purpose. 

4 Cf. SK p. 43 n. 6 who cites Noeldeke ZATW vol. 20, p. 90 ff.; Barton Ecclesiastes 
(ICC), p. 54-56. Our own investigation, for which see KMW, pp. 46-9; and the 
corresponding notes, eliminates many of the so-called parallels but leaves an indis- 
putable minimum, which suffices to prove the dependence of Ben Sira on Koheleth. 
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able that Ben Sira was able to translate his reminiscences or citations 
from the Aramaic of Koheleth into a Hebrew which so closely resembles 
the independent translation of Koheleth into Hebrew, which was later 
produced by another hand !# 

If we seek to avoid this long arm of coincidence by the more natural 
assumption that the Aramaic Koheleth was translated into Hebrew 
before Ben Sira utilized it, then we face another difficulty. Koheleth 
cannot be dated earlier than the third century. All evidence points to 
its having been written approximately 275-250 B. C. E.4s The assump- 
tion of an Aramaic original for Koheleth must therefore assume a) the 
writing of the book b) its dissemination and popularity c) its supple- 
mentation by one Epilogist, or successively, by two d) its translation 
into Hebrew e) the wide dissemination of the Hebrew version f) its 
acceptance into the Biblical canon, and g) consequently, its utilization 
by Ben Sira — all seven stages within five, or at most, seven decades. 

In the very nature of things, it is next to impossible to prove that a 
book is not a translation, especially when the two languages are as close 
as Aramaic and post-Exilic Hebrew. Yet several cogent arguments 
against the translation-hypothesis have, we feel, been adduced, aside 
from the refutation of the proffered evidence. Basically, the burden of 
proof rests with the proponents of the theory. In all honesty, we do 
not feel that they have proved their case. All the evidence, internal and 
external, buttresses the view that Koheleth was written in the third 
century B. C. E. by a Sage in Jerusalem, who, like his rabbinical suc- 
cessors, knew Aramaic and wrote in Hebrew. 


Cf. Eccles 47 and 62 with B. S. 144; Eccles 37 with B. S. 39 16; Eccles 3 15 
with B. S. 53; Eccles 81 with B. S. 13 24; Eccles 7 16 with B. S. 324 (354); Eccles 
116, 9 with B. S. 26 19£.; Eccles 7 26 with B. S. 26 23; Eccles 85 with B. S. 15 15. See 
op. cit. chap. V for a discussion of Ben Sira’s use of Koheleth. 

43 Our grounds are indicated in op. cit chap. VIII. SK accepts the same general 
date. Cf. op. cit., pages 40 ff. 








RECONSTRUCTIONS IN JUDGES 7 25-8 25 


FRANK ZIMMERMANN 


FLusHING, N. Y. 


HERE are some difficulties in a number of verses running from 
Judg 7 25 to 8 25 which we propose to discuss and for which we 
shall offer in course some solutions. The first verse to be looked at is 

7 25 which runs as follows: 
25 And they took the two princes of Midian, Oreb and Zeeb; and they slew 


Oreb at the Rock of Oreb (A719 3¥3) and Zeeb they slew at the Winepress of 
Zeeb (AN 3P%3), and pursued Midian 


Commentators have observed! that the executions of Oreb and Zeeb 
are introduced here to provide the historical reminiscence for the naming 
of these two localities. The word 13 is interpreted to mean “rock”’, 
so A, 2, év merpq followed by V? and all commentators since. I ques- 


tion, however, whether the word 1X3 has been correctly understood or 
transmitted. By the character and suggestion of the context 11¥2 and 
3p’. must be interrelated in some fashion. Now 7i¥3 could easily be 
an error for V¥3. In fact, Zech 11 2 has a ketib WEA for VSI. The 
word then could form quite a natural association with 3p’. It will be 
noticed that the figurative language of the farmer and vintager has im- 
pressed itself throughout the whole narrative. In 8 2 Gideon turns aside 
the complaint of the men of Ephraim by saying ‘‘Are not the gleanings 
of Ephraim better than the vintage of Abiezer?” (1°¥39). In 87 he 
uses the phrase DI7¥3 NX *NWT) a figure borrowed from the flaying of 
the wheat. Accordingly, the naming of the two localities, the Gleaning 
of Oreb and the Winepress of Zeeb, is based on a bit of rustic but grim 
humor. O. and Z. were plucked like grapes and squashed in the wine 
vat. For the use of 1¥2 in a figure of despoiling, cf. Jer 49 9, Obad 5, 
and its use in the rabbinic literature, e. g. Ex. Rabba sect. 30 y°unw Ty 


t Comp. Budde, C., Richter, 1897, 62. ; 
2 G does not reproduce the Hebrew phrase completely, GA éy Zouvpi, GB év Doup 
Ss aos which assures 1x3 though omitting any. 
111 
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axavb }nY until their (the nations’) time has arrived to be cut (ripe 
for punishment).?* In our text the reading should be A719 M& 1379777) 
a1iy W332. In the sequence of the three Beths, one was left out by 
haplography. 

In 84 we have two difficulties. The text reads 7277977 Ji) 83") 
DDT) OD y IAN WS WNT NiND WO!I NIT TDY. In the context, I2Y 
obtrudes in peculiar fashion; it would be easier to drop the word com- 
pletely, for then the verse would run more smoothly and rhythmically. 
It may be doubted that the original Hebrew read 1773215 although 
G, S, V are alleged to have read it. It is just as possible that they had 
our very own puzzling text, too, except that they sought to make pass- 
able sense and translation. Perhaps the presence of the word ought to 
be considered from another point of view. The word originally was a 
gloss, read as 3, which found its way in as part of the text. The 
reasoning behind this is as follows: three verses before, we were told (7 25) 
that Gideon was on the other side of the Jordan (\Y7) Oeonvan.... 
yma "29D). In piecing together the different oral traditions and 
narratives, and in coming to the passage in v. 4 TJT71°7 YT] 83, one 
editor apparently was puzzled by the circumstance that Gideon was first 
coming to the Jordan when he was supposed to be on the other side. 
He therefore put the word 3Y queryingly on the margin as much as 
we are wont to do with our own MSS and galleys. Later the word was 
incorporated into the text, and, to give it some connection, was punctu- 
ated 12Y. 

At the end of the verse, the words 0°97) O°D°Y do not form a 
natural association and accordingly 0°57) is regarded as corrupt for 
pay). The authority for this is G* éA\vyopuxobvres kal mewvdvres.s 
The word 7ew@vres is not to be equated with the supposed 0°Ay"; it 
clearly reproduces 0°5'9. The proof: in the next verse G* reproduces 
DM O'D’y °D with wevv@vres. Moreover G® has obviously the correct 
order mewavres kal dudxovres. Therefore in G* it is dAvyopuxodvres 
that must be equated (in some way) with 0°57); the order in G* has 
apparently been inverted. 


2 See Jastrow, Dictionary of the Targumim etc. s. v. 1x3 for other exx. 

3 So Kittel, Biblia Hebraica‘. 

4 The added sigla in BH‘, of the Latin and Sh are of little value because of their 
dependent testimony; and if we are using GA for authority, then the Greek-Hebrew 
equation is highly questionable. 
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The Greek word has the meaning of “fainthearted, low-spirited” and 
this would seem to be the meaning that we require. The nearest to 
O°D17 in the ductus litterarum of the Hebrew, that approximates the 
Greek meaning, would be 0°5") “weak, exhausted,” which is what I 
propose to read as the original. 

The word 0°5?Y here means not “tired” but “hungry.” The next 
verse expressly gives the meaning °3 *¥392 awx oy? ond nin3> NIN 
207 O°5’y. Comp. also Gen 25 29-30 °3 TIT DINT DINT ID 83 ayn 
*338 *)Yy and Ehrlich’s remarks ad loc. on *Y. Accordingly 0°5°’y 
0°57) means “hungry and exhausted,” quite the natural description. 

The next verse (6) has the extraordinary difficulty of 377: “Are the 
palms of Zebah and Zalmunna in your hands that we should give bread 
to your army?” Graetz, Ehrlich propose *|8i1 followed by BH‘, (but 
with a query). Some commentators (cf. Moore, Judges) would retain 
the text by the extraordinary explanation that the palms of the con- 
quered dead were cut for the victors, and an instance , is cited from 
Egyptian sources. But the difficulty is resolved by the simple matter 
of pointing correctly. For *|37 we should read *]53,, infinite absolute of 
FDS (Cf. Isa 585 for the infinitive construct.). Translate: “Is it in 
your power to subdue Zebah and Zalmunna?” Correct v. 15, further on, 
accordingly. 

In v. 1s we have an error in 5°S as it seems to me, because the 
answer does not correspond with the question. Gideon should properly 
ask ‘‘What are the men like whom you killed in Tabor?” Then the 
reply of Z. and Z. has point: ‘They were like yourself, just like the 
sons of a king in stature.’ The text should read 7)°% “how.” The 
question ‘‘where”’ does not make for sense. 

In v. 21 we read the following: ‘‘ ‘Let me make a request of you,’ 
Gideon said to them, ‘each of you give me earrings of his captives.’ (For 
they had gold earrings, since they were Ishmaelites) 07 po oxynw 3.” 

This statement is certainly extraordinary for we have just finished 
reading that Gideon had been fighting the Midianites, not Ishmaelites. 
Consequently Budde would delete the whole phrase as a mistaken and 
later interpretation. Other commentators have similar difficulties, and 
can see no alternative to the theory that po dbxyow is a gloss. But it 
seems to me that obxyow has too authentic a hold in the text to be 


5 Smith-Goodspeed, An American Translation. 
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dismissed that way. Actually the word describes the style or fashion 
that the Midianites adopted. Just as "3933 came to mean trader, but 
not every trader was a °JY]5, and in much the same way not every 
bohemian comes from Bohemia, nor every street arab comes from 
Arabia, so also o>xynw does not literally mean Ishmaelites. Translate 
on mo >xynw "> freely: ‘‘For they affected the style of the Ishmaelites 
by wearing earrings.” 





BOOK REVIEWS 


OLD TESTAMENT SECTION 


Explorations in Eastern Palestine, IV, by Nelson Glueck (The Annual of the American 
Schools of Oriental Research, Vols. XXV-XXVIII for 1945-1949). (New Haven, Amer- 
ican Schools of Oriental Research, 1951). Two volumes, 734 by 10% inches, pp. xix+-711, 
with 130 figures and 163 plates in the text, and a folding map outside the text. $12.00. 


In this splendid publication (which is dirt cheap at the price) President Glueck 
of the Hebrew Union College in Cincinnati and the Jewish Institute of Religion in 
New York has finished his great work on the exploration of Eastern Palestine. This 
work, embodying his surface explorations and soundings from 1932 to 1947, has been 
published chiefly as successive Annuals of the ASOR: Vol. XIV (1934), pp. 1-113 
(limited chiefly to Moab, but with some sites in southern Ammon and northern Edom); 
XV (1935), 202 pp. (devoted mainly to Edom, but including a small area around Mt. 
Nebo, as well as a rapid survey of the eastern Negeb of Palestine proper); XVIII-XIX 
(1939), pp. 288+22 plates (southern Gilead and Ammon); and the present volumes, 


which deal with sites in northern Gilead (between the Jabbok and the Yarm@k) 
and with the eastern side of the Jordan Valley. Reviews of the earlier volumes appeared 
in this Journal (LV, 172 f.; LIX, 305-308), but they were scarcely equal to the impor- 
tance of the work which they noticed. 


Now that the work is completed, we can form a clearer idea of its significance. The 
novice in the fields of archaeology and topography may be referred to Glueck’s briefer 
and more popular papers in the Bulletin of the American Schools of Oriental Research, 
which appeared from time to time as field work advanced; these papers form an admir- 
able introduction to the more detailed account in the 1300-odd pages of the Annual. 
In the reviewer’s sober judgment, Glueck’s achievement ranks with that of the great 
pioneers, Robinson, Conder, Clermont-Ganneau, and Schumacher, in magnitude and 
significance. To Robinson and — in less degree — to Clermont-Ganneau belongs a 
quality of genius that no successor can boast, but the total bulk of their work was not 
nearly as great as that of Conder and Schumacher. As the first systematic mapper of 
Palestine Conder holds a privileged position, but his work lacked critical insight almost 
completely, and he resisted such innovations as pottery chronology to the end. Schu- 
macher’s detailed mapping and description of Transjordan were great achievements, 
but he was still unable to date most of his finds. Even his excavations in Western 
Palestine failed to bring enlightenment, and he never appears to have used ceramic 
chronology for dating other sites. 

What Glueck has done for our knowledge of ancient Transjordan is unique in the 

11S 
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modern history of archaeological exploration. He has traversed almost all of the settled 
districts and the important caravan routes of this region and has described and dated 
nearly all their ancient ruins. Well over a thousand sites — most of them previously 
unknown — have been studied, dated, and located on the map. In addition he has 
excavated at several sites in Transjordan, including especially Tell el-Kheleifeh (Ezion- 
geber), Khirbet et-Tannfir (Nabataean temple), Jerash, and Tell el-Hammeh in the 
Yarmfik Valley. Coming after participation in several campaigns of excavation at 
Tell Beit Mirsim and Beth-zur, etc., in Western Palestine, where he learned the technique 
of classifying and dating pottery, these excavations have given him a thorough mastery 
of stratigraphy as well as of typology. This technique he brilliantly applied in Trans- 
jordan with the constant aid of such specialists as Pére L. H. Vincent, C. S. Fisher» 
and the reviewer. The chronological results are therefore definitive as a rule, though 
future work will undoubtedly produce more precision in detail and will occasionally 
correct errors. But each new exploration and excavation, and each new control by a 
trained archaeologist, have confirmed Glueck’s results. 

It is true that Glueck’s method of surface exploration has been criticized on the 
ground that he has missed strata buried under the surface of ancient sites. This is 
doubtless true of a few true mounds in northern Gilead and especially in the Jordan 
Valley, as the reviewer pointed out in BASOR, No. 90 (1943), pp. 17 f., n. 77a, but it is 
emphatically not true of southern and central, or even of most of northern Transjordan, 
where there are scarcely any true mounds. The reviewer has himself excavated at 
Ader in Moab, uncovering remains from Early Bronze and Middle Bronze I, Iron 
I and II, Hellenistic-Roman, etc. (BASOR, No. 53 [1934], pp. 13-18), but all these 
periods had been previously identified on the surface at various places. In most sites 
in Transjordan it is possible to determine all important phases of occupation by careful 
collection of samples of sherds. Quite aside from the rarity of true mounds is the fact 
that settlements tended to wander around a given area of occupation more than in 
Western Palestine, owing to the much more level terrain. On this question cf. also the 
reviewer's observations in The Old Testament and Modern Study (ed. H. H. Rowley, 
Oxford, 1951), pp. 4f. In the recent excavations of the School in Jerusalem at Dhiban 
(Dibon) in Moab, to be published by Winnett in BASOR, No. 125, exactly the same 
chronological situation was discovered as was documented and predicted by Glueck 
more than a decade ago (Annual, XVIII-XIX, p. 115): probable E. B., certain Iron I 
and II, Nabataean, Roman, Byzantine, and Arabic. The Middle and Late Bronze 
sherds first reported from Dhibfn are not confirmed by the examination of Harding, 
and will probably turn out to be illusory. Of course, this does not mean that there was 
absolutely no sedentary occupation in Transjordan outside the Jordan Valley and the 
extreme north, but only that it was very rare. The Middle Bronze cemetery found at 
‘Amman probably finds its best analogy in the Patriarchal burials in the Cave of 
Machpelah. 


The most important contribution of the present volumes is the new light shed on 
the sedentary occupation of northern Transjordan in the periods before E. B. II (begin- 
ning about the 29th century B. C.); cf. pp. 327 ff. for an excellent summary. So far as the 
reviewer can see, the correctness of Glueck’s summary (with which cf. the similar, but 
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briefer, sketch by the reviewer in his Pelican Archaeology of Palestine, pp. 65 f.) has not 
been affected by the publication of Stekelis’s work at Sha‘ar ha-Gélan in the Jordan 
Valley near the mouth of the Yarmfik (Israel Exploration Journal, 1, 1 [1950-51], 
pp. 1-19), which was carried out in 1943 and was already known to Glueck. Stekelis’ 
work is very important, but his chronology, both relative and absolute, is fanciful; 
he confuses the “‘Jerichoan’’ of Jericho VIII with the Neolithic of Stratum IX, which 
leads to a chaotic Durcheinander of phases (for the stratigraphic and typological situa- 
tion, cf. my review of Megiddo II, Am. Jour. Archaeol., LIII [1949], 214). He probably 
wrote the report too soon to become informed of the results of radiocarbon dating, which 
completely alter the chronology which he gives; thus the beginning of the Ghassulian 
must come down 700 years or more below Stekelis’s date c. 4500, and the end of the 
Mesolithic should come down from c. 8000 to c. 6000. The order which Stekelis gives 
for “‘Usbian,” Yarmukian, and Jericho IX may be right, but the individual dates are 
far too high. Glueck’s relative chronology thus remains intact, and since he prudentiy 
avoids absolute dates, little correction will probably have to be made. 

To the student of biblical antiquity Glueck’s greatest contribution in the present 
volumes is to fix the sites of Ramoth-gilead, Jabesh-gilead, and of many hitherto not 
identified or only roughly located towns in the Jordan Valley. Following on his previous 
location of the general boundaries of Edom and Moab, as well as numerous individual 
results, these identifications add up to a most impressive picture. There can be no doubt 
that all future study of the topography of ancient Transjordan will have to begin with 
Explorations in Eastern Palestine. There is now a considerable body of documentary 
material which awaits detailed analysis with the aid of Glueck’s work, and it is by no 
means unlikely that inscriptions like the Mesha Stone will be found in future explorations 


in Edom, Moab, and Ammon, listing names of towns and providing some evidence as to 
their locations. Analysis of the long list of Edomite place-names in the Shishak List 
has only just begun, and will probably yield additional results. 

The importance of Glueck’s work for historians of ancient Palestine is hard to 
overestimate. However, it will certainly take a long time for most biblical scholars to 
understand its significance and to recognize the limits which it sets to speculation, since 


they frequently lack the necessary historical and archaeological training to appreciate 
evidence of this kind. And to judge from various pronouncements on both sides of the 
ocean, there will not be lacking professional archaeologists who are equally blind to 
evidence outside their immediate terrain. 

Of course, there are minor blemishes in Glueck’s great work. It is wordy and some- 
times repetitious; sentence structure is sometimes awkward. Not all Arabic place-names 
are correctly spelled, though great pains have been taken to ensure correctness. There 
is no consistent scheme for transcribing Hebrew and Arabic, and different methods 
sometimes compete on the same page. But these are Schénheitsfehler which should 
not be allowed to blind the most myopic eye to the extraordinary virtues of a great 
publication, now happily concluded. 


W. F. ALBRIGHT 
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The Old Testament and Modern Study: A Generation of Discovery and Research, edited 
by H. H. Rowley. New York: Oxford University Press (Oxford at the Clarendon Press), 
1951. Pp. xxxii+405. $6.00. 


This third volume of essays by members of the Society for Old Testament Study 
(see The People and the Book, edited by A. S. Peake, 1925, and Record and Revelation, 
edited by H. W. Robinson, 1938) surveys the significant work done in the OT field 
during the past thirty years, indicating changes and new trends. Three honorary 
members of the Society are among the contributors, i. e., Albright, Baumgartner, and 
Eissfeldt. The contributors and their essays are as follows: W. F. Albright, ‘“The Old 
Testament and the Archaeology of Palestine’; and ‘“‘The Old Testament and the 
Archaeology of the Ancient Near East’; C. R. North, “Pentateuchal Criticism’; 
N. H. Snaith, “The Historical Books’’; O. Eissfeldt, ‘‘The Prophetic Literature”’; 
A. R. Johnson, ‘The Psalms’; W. Baumgartner, “The Wisdom Literature’; D. Winton 
Thomas, ‘“‘The Textual Criticism of the Old Testament”; A. M. Honeyman, ‘Semitic 
Epigraphy and Hebrew Philology’; G. W. Anderson, ‘Hebrew Religion”; N. H. 
Porteous, ‘Old Testament Theology”; T. H. Robinson, ‘“‘Epilogue: The Old Testament 
and the Modern World.” 

To these we should add the important orientation provided by the Editor’s ‘‘Intro- 
duction: Trends in Old Testament Study.’’ As do all the essays in this book, this 
introduction represents the scholarly viewpoint which would not ignore the debt owed 
to scholars earlier in the century, while at the same time it recognizes the different 
climate in which the OT student lives today. In like vein, Eissfeldt warns against 
neglecting the insights into the nature of prophetism gained by the preceding generation, 
and advocates care in safeguarding the continuity of research, especially in view of 
the new forms of treatment which have appeared. None of the essays is written by a 
scholar who represents an extreme position in the subject he discusses, and all reflect 
balanced, good judgment. The Editor hopes that the book may stimulate younger 
scholars to share the work which the essays clearly indicate is still to be done. 

The essays are all of uniformly high quality, and we find in them significant analysis, 
effective classification, and good organization of the materials. Rare indeed is the 
present-day scholar who is at home in all the fields covered in this volume. This has 
implications for the training of new scholars today, which should be both more broad 
and more intensive. The reader of this volume will be impressed by the multiplicity of 
aspects of OT study, and the student who would be more familiar with its labyrinthic 
pathways will find here useful waymarks. Bibliographical data in the text of the essays, 
in the footnotes, and in attached bibliographies provide aid for those who would study 
further the more important contributions of the last decades. The primary purpose of 
the volume is descriptive and evaluative, rather than the presentation of new viewpoints. 
The contributors have been accurate and clear in describing the main elements of the 
positions of the various scholars and in picking out the essential factors in the problems 
involved. It must have been no small task to summarize and evaulate successfully in 
the space allowed. This volume increases the debt that OT scholarship owes to the 
indefatigable labors of H. H. Rowley. 


HERBERT G. May 
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Ge’ographiah historit Sel ’Eres-Yisra’el lemin Sibat Siyon we'ad reSit hak-kibu§ ha-‘Arabi 
[Historical Geography of Palestine from the Capture of Jerusalem to the beginning of 
the Arab Conquest], by Michael Avi-Yonah. Jerusalem: Mosad Bialik, 1951. Pp. 221, 
with two folding maps in cover-pocket. 


Perhaps other readers of this valuable little book will share the reviewer’s regret 
that because of its language it may be inaccessible to many students of the Bible and 
ancient history. This feeling of regret is somewhat lessened by the reflection that its 
excellent indexes in Greek and Latin, as well as Hebrew, and the abundant citations of 
recent scientific literature in western languages will enable those who have some knowl- 
edge of biblical Hebrew to make at least limited use of the work. 

Avi-Yonah has himself made important contributions to the historical geography 
and topography of Palestine in the Hellenistic-Roman period. With this work he has 
acquired the further merit of concisely summarizing an impressive amount of recent 
scholarship in a still wider field. The various text-maps, the two folding maps, and the 
excellent indexes alone constitute a substantial contribution. 

The contents are as follows: Part I contains four chapters on historical geography: 
1. from the capture of Jerusalem to the Maccabaean Revolt; 2. the growth and 
dissolution of the Hasmonaean kingdom; 3. the rise and fall of the Herodian dynasty; 
4. the period following the fall of the Jewish state. Part II has a single chapter on the 
Roman roads. Part Three deals with the boundaries of Palestine’s regions in five 
chapters: 6. Judaea; 7. Samaria; 8. Galilee; 9. Transjordan north of the Arnon; 
10. the limes of Palestine, the cities of the Negeb, Arabia and the border fortresses. An 
Appendix lists the names of cities of the Second Commonwealth mentioned in the 
Mishnah and Talmud of which the ancient names are still unknown. 

The Appendix is followed by four extremely useful indexes taking 28 pages of 
3 columns each: 1. Greek, (a) places, (b) subjects; 2. Latin, (a) places, (b) misc.; 
3. modern Arabic and modern Hebrew place-names; 4. Hebrew, (a)-persons, (b) sub- 
jects, (c) places. 

The author has consulted all the relevant scientific literature, including that pub- 
lished in the last few years, and he has summarized modern discoveries with clarity and 
conciseness. The reviewer is particularly delighted to have this book to hand as he 
begins work on the editing and translating of Josephus, Antiquities xv-xx for the Loeb 
Library (this is not meant to be an advertisement). It would be a great boon to 
have this little book translated into English and thus made accessible to a far greater 
number of people. 

RaLpH Marcus 


Die hebraéischen Handschriften aus der Hohle, by Paul Kahle. Stuttgart: W. Kohlhammer 
Verlag, 1951. Pp. xi+92; 12 plates. DM. 112. 


The discovery and partial publication of the Dead Sea scrolls and fragments have 
made of the series of lectures reproduced in this volume a most unusual sequel to 
Professor Kahle’s The Cairo Geniza published in 1947. Begun at the end of January, 
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1950, as the Franz Delitzsch lectures at the Institutum Judaicum now functioning in 
Miinster, these chapters were developed and expanded through July of that year in the 
endeavor to keep abreast of the rapidly multiplying literature on the cave scrolls. The 
discussion is in general more soundly oriented, in keeping with the author’s long exper- 
ience in the critical appraisal of manuscript materials, than many of the provisional 
estimates published during the same period: no attempt is made to classify the docu- 
ments as medieval, rather than ancient. One dating criterion personal to Kahle was 
regrettably based on a false inference: from that fact that certain papyrus fragments 
found in the cave were inscribed recto and verso, he concluded that these were portions 
of codices, and hence to be attributed to the second Christian century or later, on the 
basis of this format. The inference, since repeated in Kahle’s article in Vetus Testa- 
mentum I, 1951, 38-48, goes not only beyond but against the evidence, as stated by 
R. de Vaux in Revue Biblique 58, 1951, 439: there is no demonstrable instance of a 
fragment with identical script and direction of script on both sides, such as would argue 
for a continuous text and at least the probability of a codex form; of thirty inscribed 
fragments, only six have writing on both sides, and where this is legible at all, diverse 
hands and directions are indicated, leaving a strong presumption against the existence 
of a codex form among the materials in the cave. Another point made by Kahle, that 
material of the fourth or later centuries would almost certainly furnish us with some 
parchment remains in addition to leather and papyrus, retains its value; it seems there 
was no parchment in the cave. Final publication of even the smallest of the inscribed 
fragments, especially if they make it possible to bring to bear on the question of dating, 
the testimony of the long-established and secure science of Greek paleography, will of 
course be welcome, as Kahle has stated; meanwhile, of the various indications of date 
to which he appeals from the details of the scrolls, the only one that carries complete 
conviction is the absence of final consonants other than mem and nun in the large 
Isaiah scroll and in the “manual of discipline’ document. The case of final mem is 
interesting in its own right: its use in the Isaiah scroll is, in the reviewer’s judgment, 
reasonably consistent, but not on the principles we should expect; monosyllables, for 
example, do not normally have it. With regard to the fragments of Leviticus in ancient 
Hebrew script, Kahle’s observation that in Lev 20 22, where MT and the Samaritan 
recension have a difference of word order, the fragments show the order found in MT, 
is of more than ordinary interest. 

It is in the section which deals in a general way with the large Isaiah scroll (pp. 
26-52) that the author treats again of those questions of history of the biblical text 
and its versions, and of the Hebrew language, on which he had previously expressed 
himself at some length in The Cairo Geniza. He argues toward a fact when he says that 
one can in no wise expect the Isaiah scroll to show more than occasional agreement with 
the Hebrew text underlying the Septuagint. One premise, however, is that the Greek 
Bible taken over as the “Septuagint” by the Christian Church is but one form of the 
various Greek targums which were in circulation in the Jewish diaspora: with the 
implication that it is illusory to seek for one, single, pre-Christian Greek rendering 
underlying our OT manuscript tradition. The reviewer would observe that to generalize 
against a unique, pre-Christian Greek rendering in this way is at least as arbitrary as to 
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generalize for such a rendering; that problem can only be resolved suitably by the study 
of the individual books. Among the books for which it is securely established that the 
“Septuagint” text of our extant codices is precisely the translation already current in 
Alexandria in the second century B. C. the reviewer would count Isaias (despite Matt 
12 18-21), and, for another example, Deuteronomy. At the other end of the scale would 
be, of course, Daniel, Esdras, Tobias. The observations on P. Katz’ Philo’s Bible which 
this section contains prescind from the point made by the latter, that the variant tradi- 
tion of text in some of the manuscript evidence for Philo shows a dependence on Aquila. 

For our knowledge of the pronunciation of Hebrew, historically, Kahle justly rates 
the Isaiah scroll in particular, with its fuller orthography, as a useful source; some of its 
points of contact with the transcriptions from Origen’s second column have already 
been pointed out by him, good work on the proper names has already been done (D. M. 
Beegle, in BASOR 123, 1951, 26-30), and there are many positive insights to be gained 
from this source. Kahle’s list of variants from the fragmentary scroll of Isaiah in the 
possession of the Hebrew University (pp. 80-81) conveys a good impression of the 
nature of its text: an orthography close to that of MT, but with readings rather more 
at variance with the latter than has usually been acknowledged (e. g., from the frontis- 
piece to Ensiqlopedia Migqra’it, I., there is no doubt about the reading [ruth] "*léhim 
in Isa 61 1). 

A feature of the volume which will render lasting service is the concluding selection, 
on twelve plates, of photographic reproductions of text. Two plates give contrasting 
samples of the two different types of orthography in the large Isaiah scroll; Kahle 
perceived this feature early, and places the division correctly at the mid-point of the 
scroll, after the twenty-seventh of its fifty-four columns, between our chapters 33 and 34. 
Nine other reproductions on these plates are of as many separate documents or frag- 
ments, and bring together in a convenient grouping samplings of the materials controlled 
respectively by the Syrian metropolitan, by the Hebrew University, and by the Palestine 
Museum. For comparative purposes, three Greek texts are illustrated, primarily with 
a view to showing special scripts employed for writing the names of God; two Samaritan 
texts are added, which the reviewer regards as not really relevant. The Nash papyrus 
is also reproduced, and one of the Greek texts is Papyrus Fouad inv. 266, a pre-Christian 
fragment of Deuteronomy. 

Biblical science will have the more to gain, the more Kahle’s critical acumen and 
close observation of detail are brought to bear on these recovered texts and fragments 
as their definitive publication continues. 


Patrick W. SKEHAN 


L'Epigrafia Ebraica Antica, 1935-1950, by Sabatino Moscati. Biblica et Orientalia, 
No. 15. Rome: Pontificio Istituto Biblico, 1951. Pp. xx+127; 34 plates. 


In 1934 David Diringer published his indispensable detailed study of ancient 
Hebrew inscriptions from Palestine (Le Iscrizioni Antico-Ebraiche Palestinesi. Florence, 
Le Monnier). Prof. Moscati, in this extremely useful volume, has given us an admirable 
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supplement to Diringer’s book. He has collected and studied the ancient Hebrew 
inscriptions from Palestine which have been published between 1935 and 1950. The 
abundance of this material, in view of the interruption of archaeological work during 
the second World War, is surprising, even though some of it came to light before 1935. 
The great majority of the seals, private and royal stamps, weights, ivories, etc., the 
inscriptions of which are collected in this volume, were excavated at the following sites: 
Tell er-Rumeileh, i. e., Beth Shemesh (Haverford College excavations, 1928-33, 28 
inscriptions); Tell en-Nasbeh, i. e. probably Mizpah (Palestine Institute at Berkeley, 
California, 1926-35, 97 inscriptions); Sebastiyeh, i. e., Samaria (Harvard University, 
Hebrew University, Palestine Exploration Fund, British Academy, British School of 
Archaeology, 1931-35, 26 inscribed ivories); Tell el-Mutesellim, i. e., Megiddo (Oriental 
Institute, 1925-39, 3 inscriptions); Tell ed-Duweir, i. e., Lachish (Wellcome-Marston 
Expedition, 1932-38, 5 seals, 22 private stamps, about 325 royal stamps, 18 weights, 
and 2 other inscriptions); Tell Qasileh (3 inscriptions, found shortly before 1948). 
Other documents, like 22 seals purchased by A. Reifenberg, are in private collections 
and their provenance is unknown. In addition to the study of new texts, Moscati 
brings up to date the investigation of inscriptions known long before 1935, such as the 
Gezer Calendar, the Samaria ostraca, the Siloam tunnel inscription, and others. Moscati 
cites the recent studies and presents his well-pondered conclusions. His book is ex- 
tremely thorough and comprehensive; only one important work, as far as this reviewer 
knows, has been ignored: G. R. Driver, Semitic Writing (The Schweich Lectures for 1944), 
London, 1948. Students interested in the development of the ancient Hebrew alpha- 
bet as used on inscriptions (texts written on parchment or papyrus, like the Dead 
Sea scrolls, are not included) and in ancient Palestinian Hebrew documents will find 
invaluable help in this volume, which will save them most of the time required 
for assembling bibliographical references. 


Rosert H. PFEIFFER 


Koheleth — The Man and his World, by Robert Gordis. New York: The Jewish Theo- 
logical Seminary of America, 1951. Pp. xii+396. $5.00. 


This excellent commentary on Ecclesiastes represents the result of twenty years 
of work, during which Professor Gordis published a number of technical monographs 
and a translation of the book (The Wisdom of Ecclesiastes. New York, 1945; London, 
1950). The first half of the volume is devoted to a long introduction and to the transla- 
tion (with the unpointed Hebrew text on the opposite page, which could have been 
omitted); the second half contains the commentary, the footnotes to the introduction, 
and the bibliography. 

Gordis believes that, aside from the editorial title (1 1) and epilogue (12 9-14), the 
entire book ‘‘was written in Hebrew by a Jew in Jerusalem” in his old age, about 
250 B. C. He is consequently forced to reconcile the contradictions which are generally 
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explained by assuming that an unorthodox book was doctored with pious and proverbial 
additions. He solves the difficulty first by a new characterization of the author, and 
secondly by supposing that he quoted sayings of other writers. On the one hand Koheleth 
became a cynic (p. 81), a skeptic (p. 90), and was “life weary” (p. 196); on the other he 
loved life, but his “‘yearning for justice and wisdom had brought him only sorrow and 
disillusion” (p. 83); so at last he concluded that happiness and joy were “‘the goal of 
human striving” (p. 84). And yet he begins and ends his book with the hopeless observa- 
tion that all is “vanity of vanities” — presumably even the search for joy. One might 
also object that Gordis, while rightly recognizing that Koheleth’s book “gives tantalizing 
few hints about his personal life’ (p. 75), proceeds to give a rather full account of his 
inner experiences and mental attitudes (pp. 76-86), somewhat after the manner of the 
omniscient — but romanticized and therefore fascinating — biographies of Emil 
Ludwig. 

Thus the contradictions between piety and skepticism in the book receive an 
explanation. Moreover, according to Gordis, Ecclesiastes, like Spinoza, in criticizing 
the religious ideas of his day assented to some of them but explained in what sense he 
used the religious terminology (pp. 89-94). Such a parallel between Ecclesiastes and 
Spinoza will not be taken seriously by all readers. 

Finally the contradictions are explained by supposing that Ecclesiastes quoted 
extensively from other authors. Here one, might wonder if there is much difference 
between the usual theory that a pious statement is interpolated by an editor, or is “a 
quotation or restatement of a conventional utterance” (p. 94). For instance, the 
expression ‘‘to fear God”’ (and its derivates) in its pious sense is said to be either inter- 
polated (12 13) or quoted (8 12), while in 5 6 [Engl. 5 7] and 7 18 it means to avoid foolish 
mistakes by doing God’s will. It cannot be denied that if an author passed through 
opposite moods and placed contradictory views in his book side by side, if he quoted 
as his own statements of authors with whom he disagreed radically, and if he used 
traditional religious terminology in a new, original sense without explaining its meaning, 
one need not suppose that his book has been annotated: and so one may give a coup de 
grace to the literary criticism of the Bible. 

The chief objection to these views of Gordis is his failure to realize that his own 
assumptions and suppositions rest on questionable evidence and are probably no less 
subjective than those of the literary critics. As a matter of fact, the data are too scanty 
for final conclusions, but it may be that in the conflict of opinions some advance towards 
the hidden truth may be made. While this reviewer still clings to radically different 
notions about the book and its author, he is ready to admit that the more attractive 
opinions of Gordis may be closer to the facts. Despite the arguments of Gordis, however, 
I still believe that Ecclesiastes is later than Ben Sira: the parallels adduced prove at 
most that one author knew the book of the other; but while Ecclesiastes goes out of his 
way to question the new doctrine of the resurrection of the dead propounded by Daniel 
(12 2) in 164, Sirach is serenely unaware of it. 

In matters of detail, ungrateful as it is to carp about so fine and informing a volume, 
Gordis should be warned against incorrect terms and statements. Jotham’s fable 
(Judg 9) is not a parable (p. 20); Alexander’s immediate successors are the diadochoi, 
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not the epigonoi (p. 64); the text quoted on p. 54 does not belong to the “Babylonian 
Koheleth,” but is a fragment of the Gilgamesh Epic. Here are some highly questionable 
statements: Books containing “apocalyptic visions of ‘last things’ ’’ were ‘‘withdrawn 
by the authorities from public use... and thus consigned to oblivion” (p. 71); what 
about Daniel? All the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha were ‘“‘attributed to ancient 
worthies” (p. 71); what about Judith, Tobit, I Maccabees, etc.? How can this be 
harmonized with the statement, ‘“‘the apocryphal Wisdom of Solomon . . . does not claim 
to be the work of Solomon” (p. 354)? Incidentally, the Wisdom of Solomon (7 1-21 
[cf. I Kings 3; 5]; 8 10-18; 9 7f.) claims Solomonic authorship more than Ecclesiastes, 
if Eccles 1 1 is spurious; anyhow, in the Hebrew Bible, aside from the prophetic books, 
Ezra, Nehemiah, Proverbs, and Song of Songs, no book claims ancient authorship, 
not even the Torah. It is not correct to say that the Hebrew Bible contains “‘all the 
extant literary and cultural remains of the Hebrew people’’ before 170 B.C. (p. 8); 
nor that the spiritual leadership passed from the priests to the scribes in the time of 
Ezra (p. 14f.); nor that the Hagiographa are mot a miscellaneous collection (p. 18); 
nor that Eccles 3 14 (like Deut 4 2, 13 1) teaches ‘‘the immutability of the Law’’ (p. 43); 
nor that Sirach 15 15 was inspired by Eccles 8 5 (p. 48). 

These are however insignificant minutiae which do not seriously impair the high 
quality and great usefulness of a work that no student of Ecclesiastes can afford to 
ignore. 


RoBERT H. PFEFIFER 


The Old Testament Problem, a Re-investigation; with two other Essays, by Edward 
Robertson. Manchester University Press, 1950. Pp. 238. 21s. 


The majority of the essays here presented were first delivered as lectures in the 
john Rylands Library at intervals of a year or more; yet they are, notwithstanding some 
duplication, a coherent unity about their central theme. And for Prof. Robertson, “the 
problem of the OT”’ is the problem of the Pentateuch, its origin and its place in the 
religion and life of ancient Israel. He has been known for long as a thoughtful critic 
of the “‘Wellhausen’’ theory, which still in the main dominates OT scholarship, although 
it is well to ponder his own qualification, that he does ‘“‘not dispute the saner and more 
generally accepted results of modern literary analysis. If anything [he provides] them 
with a basis and explanation” (p. 102). There is then reason for gratitude that he has 
collected these lectures and thus made readily available his own solution of this age-o'd 
problem. 

The core of the Pentateuch is the Decalogue, which is Mosaic. But the Jewish 
tradition that the Oral Law was contemporary with the written is true; elements of 
this Oral Law are discernible even in the Decalogue, and the entire legal corpus of the 
Pentateuch grew up by a process of halachic and haggadic expansion of this original 
nucleus. There may have been other written documents originating with Moses; if so, 
they were drawn upon and incorporated by the compilers of the Pentateuch. When the 
tribes settled in Palestine they had already a complex priestly organization such as 
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that described in Exodus and Leviticus. Religious circumstances entailed the rise of a 
considerable number of local shrines, each with its priesthood and its local authority, 
but foremost was the shrine at Shechem, staffed by descendants of Aaron until an 
unfortunate rivalry split it asunder. These shrines were custodians and expounders of 
the law, but also they conserved the nation’s traditions, which were employed as text- 
books in writing and in more advanced subjects for the ordinands of the shrine as well 
as perhaps also for numbers of the laity. Under stress of events, Samuel undertook, 
not merely the unification of the nation under a king who was to be subject to the 
priesthood, but, even more significant, after numerous conferences of his beth din he 
unified also and organized the great bulk of law and tradition which by this time had 
become diverse. The major product of this editing was the Book of Deuteronomy — 
apparently Robertson means it was in essentially its present form. But the mass of 
parallel material from various shrines could not be discarded; the laws and the stories, 
which had been preserved on a sort of genealogical scheme of history, were put together 
to form what we have now as the other books of the Pentateuch. If this was not done 
at the same time as the codification of Deuteronomy, it was not long afterwards (p. 158). 
The Torah, in this literal sense, was then the religious bond and norm of the united 
kingdom. But the Disruption left it with only the allegiance of Judah, where presently 
it fell into desuetude. The Reform of Josiah was the revival of this ancient authority 
of Deuteronomy, as well as of all the Pentateuch. 

It is difficult to deal justly in a review with a matter so complex, on which Robertson 
has expended much of his active thought. Beyond question there is matter here to be 
weighed seriously; and there are many insights that reward study. Yet one has the 
uneasy feeling that considerable of his argument is no longer relevant. Repeatedly he 
cites the classic form of the Wellhausen theory, and directs his assault against views 
which few if any today espouse. The great Oxford Hexateuch, with its precise divisions 
of the documents, and its tendency to see inconsistency where on a fair appraisal none 
exists, is long since out of date. The argument would have been much more valuable 
if it had, instead, wrestled with the moderate Wellhausenism of current thinking, a 
reasoned, restrained position such as is sketched in, say, Aage Bentzen’s Introduction. 
The real issue then is what Robertson contributes, by way of criticism or alternative, 
to present views. 

Certainly the gulf that separates is much narrower than his treatment might imply. 
The Mosaic impulse enshrined in the Pentateuch no one today would deny; further it is 
admitted by many that the Decalogue could well have originated with him. The 
Priestly document is now no longer relegated to late times as a spurious concoction of 
the priests in Babylonia; on the contrary it is freely regarded as the distillation of an 
age-long tradition that had grown steadily through the nation’s history. Likewise most 
scholars avoid the charge of recent imposture in the finding of the book of law in the 
reign of Josiah; Deuteronomy has old roots, not less than P, and a formulation that 
certainly is anterior to 622/21 B. C. Further we may concede that in his emphasis on 
the place and contribution of the several Yahweh shrines, Robertson illumines the long 
evolution of the traditions that eventuated in the Pentateuch. 

But somewhere about this point one becomes uneasy. He has a neat and final 
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answer for our problems that leave one about as disturbed as the worst of the JEDP 
theorizing. Details must here be overlooked — his handling of the divine names, for 
example, is quite unconvincing — the central issue is whether we can accept his picture 
of Israel of the Judges period, with its organized priesthood, its remarkable schools, 
its assemblies of scholars, and a mass of highly developed religious and social legislation 
that at the close of the period was codified by Samuel. To say the least all this leaves 
one gasping. 

He adduces considerable biblical evidence in support of his position, but a notable 
aspect of his argument is his recourse to tradition. He seems to believe Jewish traditions 
and speculations as late as Christian times are valid evidence for the early period well 
over a thousand years in the past. Indeed he adduces Samaritan traditions also, em- 
ploying them to correct the Jewish in some regards. In this he is in line with a tendency 
of the present; one scholar has boldly offered the opinion that oral tradition is more 
reliable than written sources. Yet granting a valid element in this emphasis, one must 
turn from Robertson’s argument insistently disturbed by his methods and demandings. 
What is the evidence? Why shall we regard these late ideas as anything more than a 
homiletic creation? The crucial weakness in his methods is that he takes no account of 
the nature and origins of popular traditions, too lightly assuming that they are authentic 
history. His own view that some of the tradition has been tampered with in the interests 
of priestly or nationalistic dogmas should, we would suppose, rouse him to a critical 
appraisal of the rest. But instead he takes what he wants and without hesitation reads 
it into his theory. 

One grows uneasy also over the sheer improbability of his theory of the Judges 
period. As between the crude and savage Israel of the Book of Judges and the organized 
and lofty civilization which Robertson postulates, there is simply an impassable gulf. 
He is conscious of this objection, and devotes a full lecture to it. But his answer is of 
the sort already mentioned. He admits that the biblical sources are inadequate for his 
purpose, but his reliance is on the Samaritan tradition with its list of priests of the 
family of Aaron right down from the time of the conquest. But is Samaritan tradition 
elsewhere so dependable? Does Robertson then endorse its absurd claims for the 
antiquity of the Pentateuchal roll at Nablus, to which even Moses Gaster, its most 
generous student, will ascribe no higher antiquity than the beginning of Christian times? 
Tradition will not suffice. The Books of Joshua, Judges, and First Samuel provide a 
consistent picture of the culture and circumstances of Israel early in the first millennium 
B. C. such that there is no recourse but adjudge Robertson’s view quite impossible. 
Even granted one should go far in admitting the valid presence of early material in the 
Pentateuch, what then of the equally indisputable late passages? What of the allusion 
in Deut 28 to conditions during the siege of Jerusalem in 588-86 B. C.? What of clear 
allusions in the narratives to the time of the united kingdom and later? What of the 
social conditions reflected in Deuteronomy, which certainly bear more resemblance to 
the later period of the kingdoms than to the times of the Judges, if our sources mean 
anything at all? What of all the rest which valid criticism has shown good reason for 
considering late? To such questions Robertson’s book provides no answer. 
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Robertson claims there were three periods, and no more, when it is reasonable to 
expect that the body of legislation was given to the nation: the time of Moses, that of 
Samuel, when ‘‘a drastic change in the structure of government . . . replaced the hier- 
archy by a monarchy,” and that of the restoration of the Temple (pp. 60-61). He 
remarks, ‘‘Is it not strange that the authors of the Graf-Wellhausen hypothesis, when 
fixing the scheme of dating of the documents did not consider the possibility of the 
period of the institution of the monarchy and the building of the Temple as the most 
likely date for Deuteronomy?” (p. 66) Comments of this sort may be regarded as inte- 
gral to this method. Briefly his evidence is primarily external. In such and such a time 
conditions were thus and so; hence we can best understand the origin of the documents 
in that period. There are two weaknesses in this: First, his reconstruction of the history, 
specifically of the period immediately concerned, commonly leaves one incredulous; 
and second, no argument from external evidence alone can ever be conclusive, but must 
be checked against the internal testimony of the documents themselves. His ejaculation 
cited just now is scarcely accurate in its implication that the critics of the nineteenth 
century did not examine the historical basis for their theories; on the contrary they were 
keenly alert to it, even if their understanding of the history has required emendation 
in subsequent years. Perhaps it may be considered a matter of opinion whether they 
gave as much attention to the historic situation of their documents as does Robertson, 
but on one matter there can be no disagreement. The exhaustive, meticulous study of the 
phenomena of the documents, and the amassing and appraisal of the internal evidence 
which occupied a notable part of the attention of OT scholars practically throughout 
the nineteenth century, was on a scale beyond what we find here. They knew the 
phenomena of the Pentateuch with such detail as no subsequent group of scholars has 
rivalled. This does not at all mean that they may then brow-beat us into acceptance of 
their views, but it does mean that a better solution of the Pentateuchal problem can 
be attained only by an assiduous study of the text comparable with theirs. 

Robertson’s is an important book. It will serve as a wholesome corrective to any 
tendency toward easy acceptance of late dating of Pentateuch materials. But one can 
scarcely concede that it has mapped the course of ensuing thought on this problem. 


WiiiaM A. IRWIN 


De Derivata van de Stam ox in het Hebreeuwsch van het Oude Testament, by J. C. C. Van 
Dorssen. Amsterdam: Drukkerij Holland N. V., 1951. Pp. 140. 


Dr. Van Dorssen was well advised in undertaking this lexicographical study for his 
doctoral dissertation at the Free University of Amsterdam. The root ’amen is rich in 
the variety of its derivatives, and not a few of these cast light on important texts of the 
OT. As anyone who has experience in turning Hebrew into modern English is aware, 
the translator is constantly beset by the fact that Hebrew is rich in connotation, emo- 
tional association, imagery, fluidity of meaning, and a psychology that has its root in 
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primitive mentality, whereas the terminology of modern western languages is more 
precise and clearly defined, although the history of our words often conceals a richness 
of meaning that has been lost or forgotten. Van Dorssen’s main task, therefore, is to 
arrive as nearly as possible at the meaning of the various terms in the mind of the 
original writers. He examines every usage of ’amen and its derivatives in systematic 
fashion: first, the verb in its gal, niphal, and hiphil stems, and then some fourteen 
different forms of the noun. In each instance he seeks to interpret the word in its 
particular context. Little use is made of the versions, and there is practically no refer- 
ence to the cognate languages. No attempt is made to draw the theological consequences 
of the study. The effect of the imagery which is clear enough in the early pages is often 
though not always developed in the later discussion. The second section which is devoted 
to “review and conclusions” repeats a good deal of the first chapter. A seven-page 
summary in English is appended to the dissertation, and a detailed bibliography brings 
the work to a close. 

The gal participle is employed six times. Its primary meaning seems to be “‘to 
carry”’ or “‘to support,”’ and acquirés the signification of ‘‘nurse’’ (Num 11 12; II Sam 4 4; 
Ruth 4 16) or ‘tutor’ (II Kings 10 1, 5) or “foster-father”’ (Esther 2 7). The gal passive 
participle appears in Lam 4 5, “they that were reared amid purple.’’ With the exception 
of Isa 60 4 the niphal has an intransitive or reflexive meaning. In the physical sense it 
means “‘to be firm,” like the tent-pin in Isa 22 23, 25; elsewhere it bears the temporal 


sense of ‘‘durable,”’ “lasting,” or ‘‘permanent”’ (I Sam 2 35; 25 28; II Sam 7 16 “‘a lasting 
house”’; Isa 55 3 “‘the durable proofs of love toward David’). In Ps 89 29 Van Dorssen 
renders the word (ne’*meneth) as ‘imperishable’ (cf. Isa 553 where it is parallel to 
I*‘olam). Jer 1518 contrasts the deceitful brook with the waters which can be relied 


upon because they do not disappear. Isa 7 9 is rendered, “If you will not believe, you 
will certainly not remain standing”’ or “If you will not hold firm you will not be held 
firm.’’ Thus it comes to have the meaning of ‘‘unchangeable”’ (Ps 111 7), “trustworthy” 
(Gen 42 20; I Kings 8 26); ‘“‘The testimonies of the Lord are trustworthy” (Ps 19 8). 
The niphal form (ne’’man) also has the sense of ‘“‘faithful,’’ like the faithful priest of 
I Sam 2 35 (cf. the sense in the same verse of “lasting” or ‘“‘permanent” house), and of 
“reliable” (Jer 42 5; Isa 8 2). Moses is a reliable and trustworthy servant (Num 12 7). 
The fundamental meaning of the niphal throughout is ‘‘firm,’’ “‘steadfast,’’ and the 
temporal and moral meanings are derivative. The physical sense of the word may be 
retained in the hiphil of Job 39 24, of the war-horse who ‘‘stands firm.” Elsewhere the 
hiphil is used with the preposition 6%, ‘‘to believe in’ (Ps 106 12) or ‘‘to trust in’ (Ps 
78 32; 119 66; Job 15 31) or “‘to be certain” (Deut 28 66). With the preposition J? it also 
means ‘‘to believe in’”’ (I Kings 10 7; II Chron 9 6; Isa 53 1; Hab 1 5). With the particle 
ki it means “‘to believe that’’ (Job 15 22; Ps 27 13); with the sign of the direct and definite 
object (eth) “‘to trust’? (Judg 11 20); used absolutely it can mean “‘to have faith” or 
“to believe” (Isa 7 9; 28 16; Ps 116 10). The hiphil is to be taken as a subjective causative, 
“to make oneself firm” or ‘“‘to exhibit firmness.” 

The nouns have a great variety of meanings: ’om*nah ‘‘door-post’”’ (II Kings 18 16); 
*omnah “education” or “up-bringing”’ (Esther 2 20); ’amman “artist” (Cant 72; LXX 
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texvirns); “artisans” (Jer 52 15); *manah “contract” or “agreement” (Neh 10 1; 11 23), 
The word ‘amen is used in conversation as an answer to or in confirmation of the words 
of another person (I Kings 1 36; Jer 28 6; 11 5) and later in liturgical speech (Deut 27 15; 
Neh 5 13; 8 6 with doxology; I Chron 16 36), and once as an attribute of God (Isa 65 16 
“the God of ’amen’’). In connection with the well-known crux of ’amon of Prov 8 30 
Van Dorssen prefers “‘foster-child” to “artist” or “‘artisan.’”” The word ’amnam or 
*umnam or ’umnah is rendered-“truly”’ or “really”; ’amon “faithful,” “loyal” (only in 
plural II Sam 2019; Ps 12 2); ’emon “faithfulness,” ’omen “‘faithfulness” or ‘“‘truth’’ 
(Isa 251). The central word ’emeth is rendered in a variety of ways, “constancy,”’ 
“durability” (II Kings 2019; Isa 398; Jer 1413; 336); “unchangeable” (Ps 19 10; 
119 151); “genuineness,” “‘ sincerity” (Prov 1118; Jer 2 21; 1010; II Chron 
15 3); “reliability” or ‘‘trustworthiness’’ (Gen 24 48; Mal 2 6); “‘uprightness,” “‘sincerity”’ 
(Ps 51 8; Jer 42 5; Isa 10 20; Jer 42; Ps 145 18); “‘righteousness’”’ (Zech 7 9; Ezek 18 3; 
Isa 42 3; 61 8); and “faithfulness” (as an attribute of God in Ps 316; 1466; cf. also 
71 22; 914; 547; 3010; Isa 38 18-19). Frequently the word is rendered by “truth,”’ 
but Van Dorssen points out that the Semitic conception is not ours, for to the Semite 
truth was neither abstract nor for the most part a correspondence between words and 
facts. “It is dynamic, a force, and when interests clash, the man who possesses ‘truth’ 
will be able to carry a thing through in the face of opposition.”” It is a genuinely ethical 
conception. The idea carries with it the thought of faithfulness, a relation between 
persons or between God and man.? The Israelite can therefore speak of ‘‘doing truth.” 
In Dan 9 13, 10 21; 11 2 it refers to the revealed counsel of God. The religion of Israel is 
the “true” religion (Dan 8 12; Ps 25 5; 8911). Yahweh is ’el 'emeth. Elsewhere, Van 
Dorssen asserts, however, it may mean objective truth, “‘that true philosophy; that 
knowledge of the order of the world and of life to which the wise have in fuller or less 
measure attained”’ (the description is Stanton’s). Cf. Eccles 12 10; Prov 8 7; 22 21; 23 23. 


veracity, 


The final word to be considered is "*munah. It is employed with the sense of stability 


in a physical sense (Exod 17 12); in parallelism with ’emeth it may mean “constancy” or 
“security” (Jer 336); elsewhere it is used with fesed in the sense of “faithfulness”’ 
(Pss 36 6, 89 2, 3, 25, 34, 50; 98 3). Most important is the usage in Hab 2 4 where Van 
Dorssen decides in favor of “faith” as over against ‘‘faithfulness,” etc. 

It is the merit of this dissertation that the detailed usages of the derivatives of 
‘amen are carefully articulated and ordered. The general and basic meaning is first 
set forth, and then the derivatives are classified in detail. Perhaps no scholar will agree 
with all the renderings since the determination of the precise nuance of a word is a 
delicate matter. But it is good to have careful distinctions made, and to see wherein 
these distinctions lie. It is needless to add, perhaps, that such studies as these are 
indispensably preliminary to an understanding of OT thought and religion. 


JAMES MUILENBURG 
t The expression hesed w*’emeth is discussed at some length. It may be used as a 


hendiadys denoting ‘‘faithful solidarity, faithful love’; ’emeth accentuates the force of 
besed by stressing its steadfastness and the faithfulness in the relation of solidarity. 
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The Babylonian Genesis: The Story of the Creation, by Alexander Heidel. Second Edition. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1951. Pp. 153, 13 Plates. $3.50. 


This second edition of Heidel’s translation and study of Enuma elish and related 
Babylonian material is very welcome. The first edition was printed by a photo-offset 
process, but the present edition is in letterpress. It is an almost complete revision of the 
earlier edition; we are informed that “there are but few pages on which no change has 
been made.” The translation of Tablet VII, particularly lines 43-130, is more complete 
than in the first edition, depending largely upon the article by Von Soden in ZA, XLVII, 

In the discussion which follows the translations, Heidel continues to maintain that 
Tiamat was not a dragon, but a goddess. He is able to present some important evidence 
for this view. However, in mythological thought we cannot expect consistency in mat- 
ters of this kind, and it is likely that both views are correct: Tiamat was conceived 
sometimes as a goddess and sometimes as a dragon. 

In his study of the relationship between the Babylonian accounts and Genesis, 
Heidel’s results are rather inconclusive, apparently because of dogmatic considerations. 
In spite of a few similarities between the Babylonian stories and Genesis, this reviewer 
believes that the influence of Babylonian thought upon Genesis 1-2 is very slight and 
quite indirect. If we would look for Old Testament passages which show more direct 
and important influence of Babylonian mythology, we must look to those which reflect 
the myth of a primeval combat between Yahweh and a dragon, such as Isa 51 9-10; 
Ps 74 12-17; 89 9-12; and Job 9 13-14; 26 12, which are briefly discussed here. 

Heidel’s translations of the Babylonian materials are perhaps the best and most 
complete anywhere available to the OT student, and are in themselves well worth the 
price of the book. 


J. Pamie Hyatt 


A NEW JOURNAL OF ORIENTAL STUDIES 


The first number has just appeared of Orientalia Suecana, a new Swedish quarterly 
devoted to studies in the field of the ancient Near East, Islam, Iranology, Egyptology 


and African ethnology. Articles of special interest to members of the Society of Biblical 
Literature are: T. Save-Séderbergh, “‘The ’perw as Vintagers in Egypt’’; I. Engnell, 
“‘Peesah-Massot and the Problem of ‘Patternism’”’; A. Haldar, ‘On the Wall Painting 
from Court 106 of the Palace of Mari.’’ The Journal accepts articles in French, German 
and English. It is published at Uppsala (Universitetsbiblioteket) and edited by Erik 
Gren. The subscription price is 20 Sw. Crowns. 
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